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ORIGINAL. 


The Bride. 


Gent y the starry night came down over the 
fair city of New York. Silence was in her streets, 
and quiet reigned over her dwelling-places. ‘The 
inhabitants of the elegant mansion of Mrs. Ailen- 
ton were all buried in repose, save one. The 
windows of a front apartment were open, at one 
of which sat a young girl, her head leaning upon 
her hand, while she gazed sorrowfully out over the 
waving trees of the Battery to the water glittering 
in the moonlight beyond. What keeps from her 
couch so late, ene so fair and young? Life’s cares 
should abide with the aged: such lovely creatures 
were formed for enjoyment and repose. “ Next 
week,” she murmured, “Lshall be a bride! Alas, 
silly thing! how have I sighed for my marriage- 
day—how has my heart beat with pleasure as I 
imagined my bridal gear, and the pleasant parties, 
and the show and glitter. Well, it will all take 
place. Ishall be richly clad, and admired, and 
feasted; but, ah heaven! can it be—there will 
stand another at my side! Alas, what children of 
chance and change are we! Who could have fore- 
seen this? When s> happily I walked or rode by 








why did he leave me! why did he sail on that fatal 
voyage !” 

The tears of Virginia flowed afresh, and her 
mother in vainendeavored to soothe her. She re- 
presented the talents, the wealth, and fine qualities 
of her future husband; the happiness it would 
give her to see her daughter so well married. 


‘“‘ But, mother,” said Virginia, «do you know] 
cannot sometimes help imagining that Frederic 
may yet come home.” 

“ Nonsense, child, his ship has been missing for 
four years, and has no doubt foundered on the 
ocean. If he were alive he would no doubt be 
here now.” 

‘Sometimes, mother, they are taken captive, 
you know, and kept in dungeons.” 

“ Oh, that was in old times, in the days of the 
corsairs, but in this age of travelling and civiliza- 
tion, when consuls are placed in every port, it is 
not possible.” 

‘ Still, mother,” said Virginia, “the hope is so 
strong within me of seeing him one day, that I 
shudder when I think of marrying another. How 
dreadful it would be if he should return after- 
wards!” 

“Virginia, this can never be—dismiss these 


my Frederic’s side, and dreamt to pass my days idle thoughts, and submit to your destiny. You 
in the sunshine of his eyes, who could have told have consented to marry young Mansfield, and it 


me, my own dearest would so soon be a tenant of will be dishonorable now to think of another.” 


the cruel deep, and I the bride of another? Oh! 


Mrs. Allenton Jed her daughter to her bed, and 


shame on me, where is the constancy [ promised— | kissing her, left the poor girl to sob herself to sleep. 


yours till death shall close my eyes! Aye, Frederic, 


Virginia Allenton and Frederic Stanton had 


I am yours—yours in heart and soul—the cere- | been neighbors from childhood, and at a very early 


mony which binds me to another, cannot sever us. | 


Death will come at last, and then we shall again 
be united, never to part. But, oh the weary, 
wretched hours between!” 

The unhappy Virginia Allenton threw herself 
on the bed and wept, as if she could “‘ weep her 
spirit from her eyes.” Her sobs aroused her mo- 
ther, who slept in the next room, and brought her 
to her daughter’s apartment. 

“ Virginia! dearest! why will you indulge this 
sorrow,” she said. “You will kill yourself. In- 
deed you do wrong.” 

“ Mother,” said Virginia, “I have promised to 





marry Mr. Mansfield to oblige you, and I have 
also promised at whatever cost, to appear cheerful 
in company ; but that is all I can do; my hours of 
solitude are my own, and, mother, I must weep, 
or my heart will burst.” 

“ Why weep, my daughter? You cannot bring 
back the dead, and your duty now will be to pre- 





serve your health and spirits for your husband, 
and this secret sorrow will undermine both.” 

“ Mother, when it is all over,” said Virginia, 
“T can then exert more control over myself; but 
the preparations, the bridal array, remind me so 
strongly of him whose bride I once promised to 





be, that Icannot always repress my tears. Oh, 


age they had become engaged with the sanction 
of both their parents. Four years since, Frederic 
had been sent to China by his father, and the ves- 
sel in which he sailed had never been heard from 
since. For the first year after he had been given 
up as lost, poor Virginia wasted visibly ; but youth 
and a good constitution had enabled her to subdue 
her sorrow and recover her health. She soon after 
attracted the attention of Edward Mansfield, and 
was prevailed upon by her mother to accept him 
asher husband. The struggle was hard, but once 
decided, Virginia never swerved from the path 
prescribed her. She was cheerful, although never 
gay; what her hours of loneliness were, we have 
seen. 

Two months passed over, and the bridal day 
drew near. “ Well, if this is not provoking,” 
thought Mrs, Allenton, as she threw herself in a 
discontented mood on a damask sofa. “ Here we 
have every thing to make life happy ; my house 
is the most tastefully furnished of any in the city, 
my daughters the most fashionable—one is to 
make a great match soon,—every one is envying 
us, and yet we are none of us happy. There is 
Mansfield sitting beside his beautiful bride elect, 
half asleep and yawning, and Clementine, my 
pride, so beautiful and accomplished, is evidently 
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the prey of some secret uneasiness, which I can- 
not penetrate. She answers all my questions, that 
she is perfectly well and happy, and yet she is 


"a e ° | 
even sitting as now, in some dark corner ina deep | 


reverie. Virginia is the most cheerful of all, and 
with her, poor girl, itis allforced. lam sure I do 
all Ican to please them, and yet they are dejected. 
Clementine,” she exclaimed, “do, for heaven’s 
sake, sit down to the piano and give us some mu- 
sic, for we are all as stapid as so many owls.” 

«A good move, madam,” said Mansfield, spring- 
ing up with alacrity ; ‘‘come, Miss Clementine, 
permit me to lead you to the piano, or will you 
take your guitar?” 

Mrs. Allenton was successful; every one seem- 
ed to be aroused. 
and Mansfield no longer yawned, as he chatted 
or sang with his bride's fair sister. Virginia, re- 
leased from the task of sustaining a cheerful con- 
versation, now retreated tu the back parlor, and 
took up a book to while away the heavy hours by 
her chief amusement, reading. Mrs. Allenton 
also felt released, and, nestling herself in a corner 
of her luxurious sofa, lulled by the music, soon 
fell into a doze. When she awoke, the rooms were 
deserted by all except her youngest daughter, 


Agnes. who was listening at the open window to} 


the music from Castle Garden. 

«“ Where are the girls and Mansfield?” asked 
Mrs. Allenton. 

« Virginia has retired for the night, and Clem 
has gone to walk with Mr. Mansfield on the Bat- 
tery.” 

« Why did not you or Virginia go with them ?” 

“ They did not ask us.” 


Agnes replied with a shrug, “1 hope when | 


Mansfield is to his bride elect, and so near the 
marriage too.” 


said her mother; “ and now that you have spoken 











Clementine’s gaiety returned, | 








| 





| 
|} Edward Mansfield. 


havea lover, he will be more attentive to me than | 


‘‘ Not for the world!” exclaimed the politic mo- 
ther. “ Virginia will never love any one now, and. 
I do not wish her to remain an old maid on my 
hands; sol shall not permit the engagement to be 
broken. So rich a son-in-law I shalt perhaps never 
meet again.” 

‘ But, mother,” remonstrated the young Agnes, 
“it must be terrible to marry a person one does 
not love; pray release poor Virginia, and Edward 
from so unhappy a destiny.” 

“Child, you know nothing of the world, and 
talk as all girls of your age do, and as I suppose I 
once talked; but I have lived to see affection is 
not the only essential in wedded life. If it were 
so, there would be few marriages. In looking 
around upon my acquaintance, I find very few who 
have married for love.” 

The young Agnes sighed. This insight into the 
coldness and heartlessness of the world, so di- 
rectly in opposition to her pre-conceived ideas, 
struck a chill to her heart. She thought if there 
were no affection in the world, she cared not how 


long her mother delayed her entrance into so 
| dreary a place. 


That night was one of the warmest of the season, 
and crowds were promenading the Garden and 
Battery, in search of a cooler atmosphere. The 
walks on the Battery near the water were filled 
with loungers, and on the seats and leaning against 
the railing were groups, eagerly listening to the 
music from the Castle, or gazing at the rockets, 
which were occasionally thrown from. the arena. 
In a retired and shady walk, where the moen was 
only seen in occasional streaks across the path 
were a lady and gentleman in close conversation. 
{t was Clementine, with her future brother-in-law, 


“ Oh, what have [ done!” she exclaimed, endea- 
voring to withdraw her hand from Mansfield's. 


|“ What havelsaid! Edward, how have you thus 
7 . 7” 

«“ Come here, and sit by me onthe sofa, Agnes, 

open the secrets of my heart to you—forget what 


acquired this influence over me, that I have laid 


of it,” she added in a low tone, “I will say, Mans-| | have said—I do not, must not love you.” 


“« Nay, dearest,” replied Mansfield in a low toue, 


ficld’s conduct has rendered me very uneasy of | 
late; he is, as you say, very inattentive to Virgi- | « you cannot unsay those blessed words. Besides, 
nia, and would rather walk with you or Clemen-| Clementine, were you to swear by yon bright 
tine, at any time, than with her.” ;moon above, that all you have said was untrue, 

“He never walks with me, mamma,” said Ag-| pardon me, but I should know it was all seeming. 
nes, significantly. I knew my love was returned ere I forced the ac- 

“I am persnaded,” continued Mrs. Allenton, | knowledgment from you this night.” 

“it all arose from Virginia’s nonsensical beha-| « Alas!” said Clementine, sighing, “I would 
vior.” _give worlds to have it unsaid—what! supplant my 

“In what way, mamma?” ' sister !—win from her, her betrothed !” 

“In spite of all I said to the contrary, she con-| « Give yourself no uneasiness on that score, my 
fided to Edward, her previous engagement, and | Cjementine; Virginia never loved me, and would 
declared she could never Jove another; but if he | pe far happier free, than as my bride. I did love 
wished to marry her after that, she would make a | hey once, but when I heard from her own lips, her 
dutiful wife. Did you ever hear any thing so} heart could never be mine, my love was chilled 





foolish ?” 

‘* Pardon me, mamma, butI think she acted very 
rightly, not to deceive him.” 

“Ab, you will not be so romantic when you 
arrive at my age. Depend upon it, this has cooled 
his affection, and in a little while he will cease to 
love her.” 

‘“ Dear me, mainma, the marriage ought to be 
broken off immediately, as they neither of them 





wish it to take place.” 


and soon expired. You then returned from school, 
and in gazing upon your charms, hope and love 
once more revived in my breast.” 

« Ab, that was some months since—Virginia has 
known you better, and time may have worked a 
change: oh, 1 am sure she must wish to be your 
wife. 

Mansfield smiled, and pressed the little hand 
which was in hisown. “ Youare too partial, Cle- 
mentine. I see by her manner, she dreads the 
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approaching marriage. She shuns me,audever; Clementine had been watching all the morning 
seems restless and constrained in my presence. te find Virginia alone, and had at last been so for- 
Listen to my plans. To-morrow you shall seek | tunate as to obtain her object. They sat in their 
your sister, and by that intimate communion which | _bed-room, which wasa large apartment in front of 
your relationship allows, wring from her the truth ;| the house. The straw matting which covered the 
she only accepts me to oblige her mother. Speak floor gave an air of coolness tothe room. Vene- 
of her lost Frederic, though i it pain her. You will tian blinds excluded the sun, while large sycamore 
be the kind physician to probe her wound and cure | trees, waving in the southern breeze before the 
her. When she allows, as she no doubt will, this) window, filled the apartment with fresh air, and 
marriage is irksome to her, then tell her all that! gently stirred the ringlets of Clementine. She sat 
has passed this night, and she will give me my | gazing out at the distant ships, whose white sails 
freedom, and we shall be happy.” were distinctly seen against the dark green back 
Clementine looked up in her lover’s face with a | ground of Staten Island. The conversation of last 
bright glance of joy. “I will do,” she said,“ as| evening passed through her mind, and she was 
you direct, and may your surmises prove true.” summoning up courage to open the important 
‘«« T will also do my part; I will see your mother, subject to Virginia, who satin a large rocking- 
and in a delicate manner, state my willingness to chair, busily engaged with her bridal gear. 
give Virginia her freedom, and my own changed, “If I can but induce her to confess,” thought 
sentiments towards her, and she surely can feel no Clementine, ‘this marriage is still as hateful to 
objection in giving me her Clementine instead of her as I know it once was, we shall all be happy. 
the reluctant Virginia.” But, alas! there is little hope—twe months’ asso- 
They had now arrived at the gate opposite the | ciation with such a peerless being as Edward, 
house of Mrs. Allenton, and with a lengthened | must have eradicated her old affection, and filled 
adieu, Mansfield left Clementine, both filled with her heart with love for him. Oh, how can she 
joyful hopes for the morrow. Ina few hours all help loving him! How uncommonly cheerful she 
the loungers had left the Battery. The moon) seems”—and Clementine, almost hopeless of suc- 
flooded the paths with masses of light, but shone | ceeding, Sank back in her chair, and once more 
no living being. ‘The silence was uninterrupted, | gazed gluomily out on the bay. 
save by the chirping catidid, and the plashing of} Virginia had lately taken herself severely to 
gentle waves as they touched the Battery’s edge. | task for her indulgence in useless grief. -In the 
A large skip had been slowly gliding up the bay, | silence of the last night, she had reviewed her past 
but now she was stationary, and her flowing sails life, and felt how idle, how wrong it was, to waste 
which had appeared so beautiful and white to the | her days in repining. This marriage was wished 
gazer’s eye, were gathered up for the night, and for by all her friends, why should she displease 
all on board seemed to have sunk torepose. Sud-| them by obstinately rejecting their efforts to make 
denly a little boat shot out of the shadow ofthe) her happy? As the wife of one so noble, so 
ship, and was rowed to the Castle stairs. Two/{ wealthy and benevolent as Mansfield, what good 
men sprang out, and with rapid steps traversed the | might she not do in the world? In contributing to 
bridge and Battery. The youngest of the two the happiness of others, should she not herself be 


paused in his walk. at least contented and at peace? That morning 
““ Why do you not come on?” said his compa-| Virginia arose with the firm determination of for- 
nion. | getting the past, and of endeavoring to love her 


‘«« How eagerly I have longed for this day,” said | future husband as his virtues deserved. These 
the young man; “ how have I wished to gaze on reflections and resolutions had rendered her cheer- 
native land again !—and now iat Iam here, | ful; the preparations for the wedding, which had 
fear to advance. What changes may not four always brought a pang to her heart, were now 
years have produced—my friends may not be taken up with complacency, and she even sat hum- 
alive—and she—oh, Christopher, if I should find ming over her work. These were not auspicious 
Virginia married !” _ signs for Clementine, but, with an effort, and avert- 
‘« Nonsense, Frederic—and if she be married, I ing her face, she said, «« To-morrow, Virginia, will 
promise you, many a fine girl will be happy to take’ be your bridal-day.” 
her place in your heart.” | Yes, to-morrow I shall take upon me the duties 
‘“‘ Ah, Christopher, you know me not—absen¢e, | of a wife.” 
instead of diminishing my attachment, has in-| Clementine turned and gazed intently in her 
creased it. In all my troubles after my ship-| sister’s face, but no cloud, no start of repugnance 
wreck, in all my wanderings among those inhos-| as usual, accompanied the answer. “It is hard 
pitable islands, the hope of once more seeing her, | to resign you,” she said, “ and I shall feel lonely 
has alone sustained me.” without you; but as yougoto aman who i is wor- 
‘‘Well, well, you cannot better matters by re-| thy of you, I am contented.” 
maining here—come on boldly, man, and meet your | “ Yes, I think I could scarcely find a worthicr.” 


fate. Where do your friends live ?” | “ Sister, I am glad to find you so resigned,” said 
“When I left them, they resided on the banks | Clementine with a faltering voice. * Idid fearas 
of the Hudson, a few miles from the city.” the marriage day approached, the reluctance 


“Well, keep a good heart, my boy, and you! which you once expressed, would increase. Let 
will see them all, perhaps, before night. Come, | me beg of you todo nothing rashly—iti is yet time, 
show me the way about town, as Lam. a stranger;” "| and I will speak to mamma.’ 
and the two strangers once more resumed their! “Thank you, Sister, for your kindness; but 
walk and left the Battery. fear nothing for me—there has a change come 
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over me: I nolonger feel as 1 once felt. So amia-| to bestow, but finally consented to be mine, if I 
ble and so virtuous a man, must create affection) would take her with those sentiments.” 


in the hearts of all who know him.” 

‘Oh, Virginia!” exclaimed Clementine, burst- 
ing into tears, and throwing herself around the 
neck of her sister, ‘* You must not marry him— 
you cannot love him.” 


Virginia was surprised, but mistaking her emo-| 
tion for sorrow o’er her unhappy fate, she grate-| 
fully pressed her to her heart, and to relieve her! 
sister, essayed by every means to convince her| 


} 


that the marriage was pleasing toher. ‘“Clemen- 
tine, dearest,” she said, “ weep not for me—I feel 


much affection for Edward, indeed I do, and at all 


events am persuaded this marriage is the best 


thing which could happen for me, as it must sal 


tribute to efface all memories which would have 
preyed upon me, to the injury of body and soul.” 

“‘ And can you so soon forget Frederic ?” said 
the unhappy Clementine, 

“ Forget hin—oh, no! but my feelings have un- 
dergone a change lately, my sister; I have reflec-) 
ted on my folly and ingratitude, and have determi-| 
ed not to waste my days in idle sorrow. Frederic | 
is not forgotten, but remembered as a far distant} 
friend, whom I shall one day rejoin. ‘The bitter-| 
ness of my sorrow is past, the struggle is over ;| 
and the regard I now feel for Mr. Mansfield will, 
1 am persuaded, be daily increased.”’ 

Clementine clasped her hands in despair. ‘‘ And 
shall we then be separated for ever ?”’ she exclaim- 
ed. “Ohheaven! I cannot bear it.” 








Mrs. Allenton at once penetrated his design. 
His love she saw had been cooling, and he had no 
longer a wish for a wife who came to him merely 
to oblige her mother, or he was too noble to force 
Virginia to marry one she did not love, and had 
now come to say, he would not take advantage of 
her filial affection, This she determined to pre- 
vent. She was vot to risk an eligible match for a 
few fine sentiments and romantic notions, They 
would be happy enough when once married. “Oh 
yes, Mr. Mansfield,” she said, “I was perfectly 
aware of Virginia’s proceeding, as it was with my 
advice she revealed all to you,—but that was 
sometime ago, and time works great changes in 
young hearts. I have the pleasure of informing 
you, it has had its effect on Virginia, and she now 
loves you deeply, devotedly.” 

‘* Good heavens, madam! can this be true 2?” 

“Indeed it is,” said the wily mother. ‘ She 
even owns her affection for Frederic was only a 
childish preference, and looks to you alone for the 
happiness of her future life.” 


Mansfield was astonished, confounded. ‘ Are 
you not deceived, dear madam? Surely I cannot 
thus flatter myself.” 

“ Oh no, Lam sure of what I say—reflect a mo- 
ment, has she not been livelier lately than usual ?”’ 

Mansfield sighed as he remembered her cheer- 
fulness the last evening. 

“ Aye, even more gay than Clementine,” conti- 


‘For ever, oh no, dear sister,” replied Virginia,\ nued Mrs. Allenton;” who is quite dull Jately, and 
who mistook her meaning. “I trust we shall of-| a complete contrast to Virginia.”’ 


ten be together. It will be pleasant for you to| 


come over to our pretty cottage, and witness our| 
happiness, for with so noble a husband as Edward 
Mansfield, I cannot fail of being happy. You 
shall help me to trim my roses—to watch my bees, 
to tend my chickens, and—and perhaps, my chil- 
dren. Edward will be so glad to see you, for he 
loves you very much Clementine—sister—speak— 
what ails you?” 

Virginia caught her sister in time to prevent her 
from falling. Her calls for help soon aroused the 
household, and with them entered Edward Mans- 
field. He started on beholding Clementine, but 
advancing to her in silence, he raised her trom 
her sister’s arms and laid her on the bed. “ She | 
also has failed,” he murmured as he kissed her} 
pale forehead. “ Fool that I am—what right 7 
[ to ruffle the smooth tenor of her life? Pray hea-| 
ven slie may bear it, for itis a bitter disappoint-| 
ment!”’ Unable to sustain the sight of the now 
reviving Clementine, he rushed from the room and 
house. 


Agreeable to his pre-concerted plan, Mansfield | 





Mansfield walked to the windew to conceal his 
emotion. His hopes were all crushed, for, com- 
pletely deceived by the false assertions of Mrs. 
Allenton, he saw his only course now, was to mar- 
ry Virginia to-morrow. He cursed his own folly 
in pursuing her after her rejection: cursed wo- 
man’s changeable nature, and blamed himself for 
seeking towin the affections of the gentle Clemen- 
tine. Mrs. Allenton watched his agitated counte- 
nance as he strode up and down the rooms, and 
congratulated herself on her address in keeping 
the noble victim inher toils. Little did she fore- 
see, that in her plots she was endangering the hap- 
piness of both her daughters as well as Edward 
Mansfield’s. 


The next day was the wedding-day, but Virginia 
arose not the same resolved and cheerful person 
she had been the day before. All her efforts were 
vain to force herself into the same mood. Her 
energy had departed, and in spite of herself Frede- 
ric was ever before her, and her aversion'to the 
approaching marriage increased. She endeavor- 
ed to recall the arguments she had used the day 





sought Mrs. Allenton that morning, with the inten-| before, but they were forgotten; and pale and de- 
tion of declaring his willingness to give Virginia| jected, she wandered about the house, like an un- 
that freedom which she had so much desired. | quiet spirit seeking a resting-place, where it might 
‘Mrs. Allenton,” he said, “I have come to speak| be at peace. A gloom seeined to hang over all. 
to you upon a delicate subject, and hope nothing 1) Clementine’s dejection was attributed to grief for 
can say will be construed by you into aughtagainst the departure of her sister. Mrs. Allenton felt 
the happiness of your charming family. When I| restless and uneasy, and half regretted urging on a 
cffered myself to your daughter she rejected me. I| marriage which both parties wished to avoid. The 
was so deeply in love I still pursued her; and you, gloom of all had its effect on the young Agnes, and 
may not know she informed me she had no heart! the bridal day passed over them joyless and sad. 
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In the evening, when Mrs. Allenton had comple- 
ted her toilet, she entered the little breakfast-room 
where Virginia awaited the arrival of the compa- 
ny. Agnes, who had recovered her spirits, was 
dancing around, and admiring her sister. ‘“ Does 
she not look beautifully,” she said, as with a glow 
of sisterly pride, she turned io her mother, And 
in truth, a lovelier bride a fond mother never gazed 
upon. Her dress was of white satin, prettily 
trimmed with blonde lace ; a veil of the same deli- 
cate material was tastefully arranged in her hair, 
anda simple ’kerchief fastened with arich jewel, 
covered her neck, while the lace ruffs around her 
hands were held back by costly diamond brace- 
lets. Her dejection had vanished; but her pale- 
ness and the pensiveness of her expression told 
she was not a happy bride. 

As Agnes withdrew to hasten the toilet of Cle- 
mentine, Virginia opened a draw in her work- 
stand and took out a package. 

‘¢ Here, mother,” she said, as with averted face, 
she gave her the parcel. “In that package are his 
letters and miniature. I read them for the last 
time to-day, and I have gazed my last on his beau- 
iiful features. It is like parting with him to sur- 
render them. I hoped to keep them, and vowed a 
solemn vow I would not look on them again—mo- 
ther I broke my vow, and now must resign them— 
take them where I shall never see them more,” 

«“ And this, my daughter, I trust will be the last 
time you will ever think of them, or of him again.” 

Virginia did not answer; she was in a deep 
reverie. “So then,” she murmured, “this mar- 
riage will take place—I never thought it would— 
indeed if] had, I could not have permitted things 
to go on thus. Mother1 will own my folly, in 
spite of all you said, I could not help fancying 
Frederic would come back in time to prevent it.” 

“Virginia, you vex me. You have read too 
many novels, and because there, heroes appear at 
the right time, you imagine the dead will arise 
when you wish. Ithought you were reconciled to 
this match: if you are still so averse, I can even 
dissolve it now.” 

‘‘No—no, dearest mamma; forgive your own 
Virginia. If it please you I am satisfied, for who 
have I onearth to please but you?” 

“See,” said her mother, “here are your sisters 
and Mansfield come for you—the company are all 
assembled—come. Put on your glove, dearest.” 

Virginia answered not. Slowly she drew on 
her fringed gloves, while her attention seemed 
fixed on something distant. She was evidently 
listening to something ; footsteps approached the 
door—Virginia clasped her hands—“I knew he 
would come, mother!” she exclaimed. “Frederic 
[knew you would return!” and in another instant 
she was in the arms of a gentleman, whom a 
servant had ushered into the room. 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Mrs. Allenton. 
‘«« And pray who may you be, Sir?” 

‘Your own pet, Frederic Stanton—Virginia’s 
Frederic' I am altered in my exterior, but my 
heartisthe same. Sweet Virginia,” he exclaimed, 
as he gazed down on the lovely being who was 
weeping in his arms; ‘my heart told me you were 
true—when they said I should find you wedded, I 
scorned the calumny.” 








“Mr. Stanton, if you indeed be he,” said Mrs. 
Allenton, as she gazed with disdain on the rough, 
coarsely clad stranger. “Miss Allenton is enga- 
ged to this gentleman, they are to be married soon, 
and if he will not step forward to take her from 
you, I shall.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said Mansfield, as he 
detained her. ‘ Permit me to say, nothing could 
give me so much satisfaction as the arrival of Mr. 
Stanton. I resign Miss Allenton to his prior 
claim. 


Mrs. Allenton was bursting with anger. “ Real- 
ly, Sir,” she said, “it appears you are very glad to 
be rid of her. Pray why did you seek her, Sir?” 

“ Because I loved her madam. But when she 
told me her heart was in the grave of her Frederic, 
my love departed, and soon after was fixed upon 
another. I would gladly have freed her from her 
engagements, had you not so cruelly deceived me 
into the belief that she now felt for me an ardent 
attachment. By this course of conduct you have 
nearly wrecked the happiness of your two daugh. 
ters.” 


Mrs. Allenton gazed up to him in surprise. “Yes 
madam,” continued Mansfield, as he took the hand 
of Clementine, who had sunk half fainting in a 
chair, when Frederic appeared. ‘My love was 
diverted from Virginia to Clementine; and know- 
ing Virginia wished not to marry me, I sought and 
obtained her affections. I would have informed 
you of it, and released Virginia from a union hate- 
ful to her, had you not by your representations 
convinced me it was my duty to marry her.” 


Mrs. Allenton was silenced. She saw the errors 
she had committed, and sank in confusion in her 
chair. 

“Dear Clementine,” said Virginia, running to 
her; “this then was the cause of your emotion 
yesterday. Isee how I deceived you. Oh! why 
did you not speak openly ?” 

‘‘What in the world are you all about?’ ex- 
claimed uncle James, as he thrust his head in the 
door; “the clergyman is fidgetting about the 
room, and the company are tired of waiting.” 

The party gazed on each other with a perplexed 
smile, 

‘‘ What is to be done?” said Mrs. Allenton, as 
she glanced atthe severed bride and groom. 

«« Done,” said uncle James, when the case was 
stated to him, ‘“‘ why we shall have two brides in- 
stead of one.” 

‘No, that cannot be,” said Mrs. Allenton. 
«“ Then, as Virginia is ready dressed, let her still 


|goon; but take another groom if she wishes.” 


“Oh, no—no!” exclaimed Virginia. ‘I cannot 
think of it—some other time.” 

«« Besides,” said her mother, “ you see the gen- 
tleman is not in bridal trim.” 

‘«« Well, for my part,” said Mansfield, gaily ; «I 
came here to be married, and if Virginia has de- 
serted me I must seek another bride. Dearest 
Clementine wkat say you?” 

‘Excellent !” exclaimed uncle James. ‘ We 
are not to be cheated out of our wedding—come 
Clem.” 

‘ Indeed—indeed I cannot !”’ exclaimed the agi- 
tated Clementine. 
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‘ Dear sister, do be prevailed on,” said Virginia, 
while uncle James vowed there should be a wed- 
ding, and grasped her other hand. 

‘‘ Brother, you are simple !” exclaimed Mrs. Al- 
lenton. ‘ She cannot possibly be married now— 
she is not dressed asa bride.” 

‘‘Dressed—what could she have prettier than 
that book-muslin ?”’ 

‘« An idea has struck me,” said Agnes. ‘Clem. 
shall put on sister’s bridal dress,and as they are 
so much alike, no one will discover the difference, 
and to-morrow we can explain.” 

‘“« Good, good!” cried uncle James. “ lalways 
thought Aggy a ‘cute one—come girl’s, make 
haste.” 

A great deal of time was wasted in consultation; 
messages arrived from the drawing-rooms, It was 
an awkward affair to explain all and send the com- 
pany away. Finally Clementine was prevailed 
upon to retire and change her dress. In afew mi- 
nutes she returned in her bridal array. The veil 
of blonde almost concealed her face, so that when 
Mansfield led his bride in, no one perceived it was 
not Virginia. When her name was pronounced. 
an electric shock seemed to pervade the company. 
They gazed at each other in surprise, and won- 
dered what it could mean. They gained no satis- 
faction from Mrs. Allenton, as she was in one of 
her stiffest and haughtiest moods, and all saw she 
was determined to repel their advances to confi- 
dential communications. Perplexed and mystified, 
a restraint reigned over the company, and they 


departed at an early hour, to talk over, at home, 


the mystery of the changed“ Bride.” _—iE. R. Ss. 








Love is a shoreless, fathomless ocean of bene- 
volence, rolling its pure and placid waves over the 
vast empires of mind and matter. It streams the 
whole creation know. The material universe, 
the elements, cloud, star, worlds on worlds cover- 
ed with glory and beauty, heaped up.in endless 
variety to the farthest limit of the great fields of in- 
finite space, the rational creation, intelligent be- 
ings, the dweller on the shores of mortality, from 
the lowest serf to the most elevated in rank and im- 
portance, angel and archi-angel, the heavenly in- 
habitants, cherubim and seraphim, the spirits of 
just men made perfect, all alike are partakers of 


ness of its glorified nature. This is divine love, 
the deep, unwasting fountain that supplies the 
earth from its inexhaustible stores, adorning the 
hills and vaileys with an immortal verdure, and 
throwing over innumerable systems a halo of 
transcendant loveliness. 








H »w much time is wasted, and health injured in 
acquiring what are usually called accomplish- 
ments. And of what benefit are they, after all? 
A young lady would blush deeply, and then get 
sadly offended with any one who should be so 
bold as to hint that all these accomplishments 
were merely lures for husbands! But it would 
seem that they were only such lures if we are to 
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its abundance, and glow in the richness and full- | 
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ORIGINAL. 
Elegiac Lines. 
BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


THE LATE BISHOP EMORY. 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


Benovp! a watchman’s gone from Zion’s wall, 
From which his warnings have so often rung, 
And the remonstrance, and th’ inviting call, 
Fell from his tongue, 
Mellifluous as the notes by seraphs softly sung. 


Acandlestick from Zion is removed, 
That shone resplendent with the oil of grace, 
And poured the light of life that sin reproved, 
Nor left a trace 
Of error to obscure truth’s fair and heavenly face. 


No more, no more, when music shall have stirred 
The fountain of the heart, as stirs the air 
The surface of a lakelet, will be heard 
His heaven breathed prayer, 
To heal the wounds of sin and sorrows of despair. 











No more his lips from altars shall proclaim 
The tidings of salvation; nor his voice 
Resound the praises of the Savior’s name, 
Nor bid rejoice 
The bosoms that have made his love their only 
choice. 


Our father! thou art gone—thy sun of life 
Has set in peace ; without a shade t’ enshroud 
Its spotless disk, with light and beauty rife, 
Ere yet a cloud 
Of earth had dimmed thy mind or its strong pinions 
bowed. 


Though nature bid the stricken heart complain, 
And pour the tear-drops o’er the funeral sod ; 
Oh! who would weep the loss that is thy gain— 
That with thy God, 
Thou tread’st th’ ambrosial fields, by saint and 
seraph trod. 


He leads thy spirit into pastures green, 
Where crystal waves of living waters play 
Beside the golden city whose bright sheen 
Comes from the ray, 
Shed by the quenchless beams of an unshadowed 
day; 











Or where the trees of life their flowers unfold 
Like gems of starry light, to join the choir 
Of harpers harping on their harps of gold, 
To heaven’s great sire, 
As burn their angel breasts with pure celestial fire. 


We leave thee in the deathless joys of heaven, 
To reap thy blest reward of labors done : 
To us like faith and hope on earth be given, 
That when we’ve run 
Our course, victorious palms and garlands may be 
won. 
Though lost, thou art not altogether fled, 
Thy memory lives within our hearts enshrined, 
Thy virtues still a holy influence shed, 
And thy pure mind 





judge of the use made of them after a woman has 
entered upon the sacred duties of a married life. 


Has let its mantle fall inspire and bless mankind. 


Brookville, Maryiand. 
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ORIGINAL. 
The Unfortunate Recluse. 


Translated from the French of Mlle. Leontine de | 
Medine. 


Convent de * * * , 1816. 

I nave received your letter, my friend; it has 
penetrated the gratings, the thick walls of the 
cloister, to prove to me that these obstacles exist 
not for friendship. It has brought me some mo- 
ments of happiness, in partaking yours, your hus- 
band’s and your daughter’s. She is now united 
to the man she loves; she is now happy, and what 
matters it, if he is a little less rich, of a less high | 
family than his rival?’ He pleases her, she has 
chosen him, but let her not forget to bless her 
parents, fur they were able to use their power to 
prevent their union from being accomplished. 
That would have been shocking, would it not? 
oh, yes, very shocking! For more than fifty years, 
Ihave seen a great number of tyrannies succeed 
each other. That of kings—of the people—of 
anarchy—and of the soldiery ;—none has created 
such horror in me as that which a parent exercises 
over his child. Listen—these reflections awaken 
remembrances which long since caused my tears 
to flow—but be not uneasy, my friend ; thy daugh- 
ter’s will never flow from the same cause. 

In a splendid hotel of the faubourg Saint Ger- 
main, lived a family whose succession had been 
uninterrupted since 1300. To this family I belong. 
It was composed in 1730, of my father, my mother, 
my brother and myself. We were both brought 
up in the paternal mansion, but far from the eyes 
of our parents, far from their caresses. Carried 
along by the torrent of the world, they could not 
occupy themselves with us, we were entirely un- 
acquainted with them. This estrangement made 
us very timid, me especially; I was born with a 
delicate and retiring disposition. I required ex-, 
pansion, and when I sought in the eyes of my 
father for an expression of kindness, and found 
only severity, I recoiled with fear. My suppliant 
looks then turned to my mother—she was insen- 
sible! She never opened her arms to me! My 
brother alone could throw himself there; he alone 
was the object of her tenderness—her tenderness? 
Oh no, of her pride. Iwas then forgotten. This 
neglect made my soul sorrowful and gloomy; my 
thoughts were confined in my heart, and were 
concentrated there! I saw around me enemies 
and solitude only, and when thinking of the future, 
Isought some relief for my unhappiness. It ap- 
peared on the contrary, to me, I heard a terrible 
voice, which forewarned me that they were to 
increase! In fact, the storm, soon to burst forth, 
was gathering over my head. I was nearly sixteen 
years old, and my parents informed me, they were 
occupied with my establishment in life. I re- 
ceived this information with a vague sort of in- 
quietude, which I regarded as the prelude of my 
sorrows. I was not mistaken. One day when I 
was alone in my apartment, absorbed in painful 
reflections, the voice of my father suddenly struck 
my ears: he called me; and I repaired in haste to 
the saloon, where I found him with my mother: 
both were seated—hoth extended a hand to me, 











with a little less coldness than usual. I seized it| 


with gratitude ; I pressed it to my lips, and listened 
respectfully to the discourse my father addressed 
to me with a firm and solemn tone. 

“Thave been for a long while,” he said, ‘‘ occu- 
pied with the future destiny of yourself and bro- 
ther; he has just attained his twenty-second year, 
the age when I had resolved to fix his establish:- 
ment; besides, a brilliant opportunity offers, and 
it is necessary to seize it. It must be important to 
you, as well as to ourselves, that the fortune of his 
forefathers should go to him entire, in order to 
sustain honorably the rank he inherits from them, 
and the position he occupies in the world. This 
reasoning, which must appear just to you, banishes 
from you all idea of marriage, and leaves you no 
other alternative thanto retire to a convent: I have 
reflected on it, with your mother; her maternal 
tenderness at first recoiled with affright from the 
sound ofa cloister; but after a short examination, 
she soon ascertained that the life you would enjoy 
there, would be calm, and became convinced of 
the wisdom of my determination, knowing it to be 
irrevocable, and founded on your tranquility and 
happiness.” 

My father continued speaking ; however, I had 
ceased to hear. I could scarcely see, and a terri- 
ble weight pressed on my heart. 

“Qh no, no, not a convent,” I cried in my 
phrensy. “ You do not know what a convent is— 
itis a separation from the world; it is a tomb, it 
is a tomb, I tell you.” 

Falling at my father’s feet, my pallid face looked 
as if 1 was dying before him. “ Mercy,” I cried, 
with the energy of despair, “‘merey, or I die. 
Never to be consoled with one friendly regard ! 
You are barbarians! Kill me, kill me, but do not 
bury me living in a convent; never, never.” I 
clasped one of the legs of my father. 

‘« This girl is mad,” said he, enraged at my re- 
sistance, and disengaging his leg with a rude and 
sudden movement. 

I had no support and my head struck violently 
on the angle of the wainscot. A shudder ran 
through my body, the pain of my fall extorted a 
ery from me, and IJ nearly lost my senses ; I beheld 
my mother spring towards me, frightened and un. 
easy; but I raised myself with nervous rapidity 
and turned from her ; full of deep and bitter indig- 
nation, I said to her, “Keep off, madam, the 
dreadful treatment to which yousubject me, renders 
me independent—I thank you, I have no need of 
your assistance. I have just learnt how useless it 
would be to implore it—besides, Ihave too proud a 
soul to place myself under obligations to my exe- 
cutioners.” This word wounded my mother. 
She covered her eyes with her hands and threw 
herself into a chair. My father took me by the 
hand and forced me to descend the stairs mech ani- 
cally, and without resistance. A carriage was in 
waiting—I was hurried into it—the door was 
closed, and an hour after, I was at a convent! 
Since that day, I have never left it; my noviciate 
lasted two years, and at eighteen years old I pro- 
nounced my vows! I still recall that terrible day 
that renunciation of the world which I articulated 
witha hollow and trembling voice, under the habili- 
ments of death. My jet black locks fell from the 
scissors, glittering along my shoulders and my 
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stuff dress, in long ringlets on the pavement of the | 
chapel! The next day these ringlets were thrown 
in a corner among the dust; for no father, nor mo- 
ther, cared to preserve them as a precious re- 
membrance ! I recall to recollection my eyes, 
formerly fine and brilliant—now lifeless and full 
of tears:—my young and pleasing countenance— 
emaciated now with vigils, hollowed by despair 
and concealed by this band, this black veil with 
which they covered my head! At length all was 
consummated, aud when they changed my name 
to that of Sister Mary of Mercy, I burst into tears. 

“Where, then, is this mercy ?” Icried. “ Is it 
upon earth? Oh, no, no; men have it not. Is it 
inheaven? I have not yet felt it.” 

[have since that time heard its voice, when time 
had softened my afflictions. [ have here given you 
a recital of them, my friend; they were cruel— 
but they have not broken my heart. The picture 
of your maternal joy has given me a satisfaction | 
hitherto unknown. It has softened my grief with | 
a consoling balm: I retrace, with joy exempt from | 
jealousy, the touching ceremony when your 
daughter pleased, and proud of your approbation, 
exchanged a little of her liberty for much happi- 
ness and love, I think [hear the joyous sound 
of instruments in the air; I think I behold the 
youthful bride adorned with flowers, kneeling at 
the foot of the altar, her face covered with a white 
veil, her cheeks colored with the blush of modesty 
and happiness, her eyes timidly cast down, whilst 
her betrothed bestows upon her a glance of ten- 
derness and hope ; and I see her surrounded by 
her father, her mother, and her busband, as the 
blessing, the joy ofall. But why, as she leaves 
the sacred enclosure, where her union has just 
been blessed—why does she shed tears? 

“ Mamma, she weeps,”’ said a child in the arms 
of its mother, as she raised it above the crowd to 
see the young bride pass. “Mamma, why do 
those people lead her? Why does she weep?” 

“ Because she is too happy,’’ replied the young 
mother, with emotion. The crowd repeated with 
a softened voice, ‘Too happy.” 

This confused noise filled the arches of the vast 
church, and found an echo in the heart of her who 
was the object; she, pensive and pleased, mur- 
mured, “ Oh, yes, too happy.”’ 

Excellent mother, enjoy thy work; receive the 
gratitude, the benedictions of thy daughter: 
whilst I, listen! In the silence of my cell, I have | 
cursed my parents! It was the effect of despair— 
It was horrible, was it net? Oh, yes, very horri- 
ble! Whenl recovered calmness, the recollec- | 
tion of these imprecations made me fear myself— 
chilled me with a deadly cold, and I cried, “ No, 
no, my God, thou hast not received those sacrile- 
gious words.” It was necessary to convince my- 
self that the Creator had rejected the m—so odious 
they appearedto me. But whatdo Ihere? It is 
the hour of prayer. How beautiful and calm is 
the night! How brilliantis the moon, and the stars 
how sparkling! Listen—the bell for matins with 
its slow and solemn voice, calls my companions. 
Listen—their footsteps fall softly on the pavement 
of the leng corridors. Already their hymns are 
mounting towards heaven. I go to rejoin them, 
my friend, and prostrated on the marble of the 




















chapel, I will pray for thee and thy daughter; I 
will ask of heaven, if not forgetfulness of my sor- 
rows, courage, at least, to support them with pa- 
tience—and to wait with resignation the termina- 
tion of my stormy and painful life. 

More than one young girl softened by the reci- 
tal of the unfortunate recluse, will bless the change 
which has taken place in the hearts of parents, 
and will imprint on the cheeks of theirs a kiss of 
love and gratitude E. S. 








The Soldier. 

“Why go to battle, dearest?” said the wife to 
her husband. 

“ Because we are oppressed—and I owe my 
life to my country ; and you, love, would not wisli 
your husband a laggard where honor called him, 
beeause danger stood in the way ?” 

“No; if we could be certain that either honor 
or duty called, I would be the last to detain you; 
though if you were killed, I could look to God ‘ 
alone for support or comfort in my dosolation ; but 
remember, when you speak of patriotism, that 
those opposed to you have the same feelings as 
you, and were your friends and associates. Must 
they be wrong ?” 

But he listened not to ber arguments, and laugh- 
ed at her fears, as he galloped to join his com- 
rades. 

It was after a skirmish that the soldier walked 
to the battle-field, amidst the dying and the dead ; 


and, as he drove away the birds of prey eagerly 


hovering over them, and listened to the groans of 
agony, and curses of despair, of those whose laugh 
he had often heard, and whose happiness he had 
daily witnessed, he reflected whether any cause 
could justify so much misery. Then his fond 
young wife, anxious and alone, mourning his 
absence, and constantly trembling at the perils lie 
encountered, came’ over his mind; he realized 
her miserable uncertainty ; and shuddering at her 
desolation if he should be slair, he wept. But the 
trumpet sounded ; discipline drove all softer feel- 
ings from his heart, and he rushed foremost in the 
battle’s charge—a reckless instrument of destruc- 
tion. Gallantly he dashed on, if that can be called 
gallant where all thought is driven from the mind, 
and the man sees nought but the foe before him; 
his white plume could be seen tossing above the 
smoke, far in advance of his men; the square he 
was charging fired, his horse fell, and his com- 
rades trampled over him on their way to victory. 
His body was thrown into a pit with some hundred 
others; his name was omitted in the despatch 
which told the story of the battle in which he fell ; 
and thus ends the life of a Soldier. 








Tose whose business Jeads them much into the 
world, cannot be too careful in watching over their 
hearts. There is an influence, strongly operative, 
in the world, which is averse to a ready obedience 
of God’s word, and which insensibly draws the 
mind away from its regard and reverence of holy 
things. How soon do we grow familiar with the 
covert sneer at religion, and incline to be silent 
and forget that a christian should let his light 
shine wherever Providence may call him. 
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himseif; but his voice was not recognised by the 
lieutenant, and, before he could get clear of his 
envelope, the handspike had again descended ; 
when up rose the corporal, like a buffalo out of 
his muddy lair, half blinded by the last blow, 
which had fallen on his head, ran full butt at the 
lieutenant, and precipitated his senior officer and 
commander headlong down the fore-hatchway. 


or, The Dog Fiend. 


MARRYAT. 


Snarieyyow ; 
BY CAPT. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


In which, as often happens at sea when signals 
are not made out, friends exchange broad- 
sides. 


Norwirusranpine all the precautions of the 
party on the forecastle, this consultation had been 
heard, by no less a person than the huge Corporal 


Van Spitter, who had an idea that there was some | 


mystery going on forward, and had contrived to 


Vansly perken fell with great force, was stunned, 
and lay without motion at the foot of the ladder, 
while the corporal, whose wrath was always ex- 
| cessive when his blood was up, but whose phleg- 

matic blood could not be raised without some such 





crawl up under the bulwark, and throw himself| decided stimulus as a handspike, now turned 
down on the forestaysail, which lay between two | round and round the forecastle, like a bull looking 
of the guns. Having so done witheut being per- | for his assailants; but the corporal had the fore- 
ceived, for it was at the very moment that the | castle all to himself, and, as he gradually cooled 
party were all listening to Bill Spurey’s legend of down, he saw lying close to him the speaking- 
the dog’s first appearance on board, he threw a! trumpet of his senior officer. 
part of the sail over his fat carcass, and thus re-| ‘‘Tousand tyfels,” murmured Corporal Van 
mained undiscovered during the remainder of the | Spitter, “¢ but it must have been the skipper. Got 
colloquy. He heard them all descending below, | for damn, dis is hanging matter!’ Corporal Van 
and remained still quiet, till he imagined that the | Spitter was as cool as a cucumber as soon as he 
furecastle was clear. Inthe meantime Mr. Van-! observed what a mistake he had made; in fact, 
slyperken, who had been walking the deck abaft, ‘he quivered and trembled in his fat. ‘ But 
unaccompanied by his faithful attendant, for Suar- | | then,” thought he, “ perhaps he did not know me— 
leyyow remained coiled up on his master’s bed, 'no, he could not, or he never would have hand- 
was meditating deeply how to gratify the two|spiked ms.” So Corporal Van Spitter walked 
most powerful passions in our nature, love and [dows the hatchway, where he ascertained that 
revenge; at one moment, thinking of the fat, fair | his commandant lay insensible. “ Dat is good,” 
Vanderaloosh, and of hauling in her guilders, at | ‘thought he, and he went aft, lighted his lanthorn, 
another, reverting to the starved Smallbones and |and asa ruse, knocked at the cabin-door. | Re- 
the comforts of a keel-hauling. The long confer- | | ceiving no answer but the growl of Snarleyyow, 
ence onthe forecastle had not been unperceived | | he went in, and then ascended to the quarter- 
by the hawk’s eye of the lieutenant, and, as they | deck, looked round him, and inquired of the man 
descended, he walked forward to ascertain if he | at the wheel where Mr. Vanslyperken might be. 
could not pick up some straggler who, unsupport- |The man replied that he had gone forward a few 
ed by his comrades, might be induced, by fear, to| minutes before, and thither the corporal pro- 


acquaint him withthe subject of the discussion. 


Now, just as Vanslyperken came forward, Corpo- | 


ral Van Spitter had removed the canvas from his | 
body, and was about to rise from his bed, when he | 
perceived somebody coming forward. Not ma- 
king it out to be the lieutenant, he immediately 
dropped down again and drew the canvas over 
him. Mr. Vanslyperken perceived this mancu-| 
vre, and thought he had now caugiit one of the 
conspirators, and, moreover, one who showed 


such fear as to warrant the suppcsition that he | 


ceeded. Of course, not finding him, he returned, 
telling the man that the skipper was not in the 
cabin. or the forecastle, and wondering where he 
lcould be. He then descended to the next officer 
in command, Dick Short, and called him. 
“Well,” said Short. 
“Can't find Mr. Vanslyperken anywhere,” said 
ithe corporal. 
| “ Look,” 
| hammock, 


“Mein Got, 


replied Dick, 


turning round in his 


I have looked de forecastle, de 


should be able to extract from him the results of | quarter-deck, and de cabin,—he not anywhere.” 


the night’s unusually long conference. 


Mr. Vanslyperken walked up to where the cor-| 


poral lay as quiet, but not quite so small, as a 
mouse. Itoccurredto Mr. Vanslyperken thata 
little taste of punishment in esse would very much 
assist the threats of what might be received in 
posse, so he laid aside his speaking-trumpet, looked 
round, picked up a handspike, and raising it above 
his head, down it came, with all the force of the 
lieutenant’s arm, upon Corporal Van Spitter, 
whose carcass resounded like a huge kettle-drum. 

“ Tunder and flame,” roared the corporal un- 
der the canvas, thinking that ene of the seamen 
having discovered him eaves-dropping had thus 
wreaked his revenge, taking advantage of his 
being covered up, and pretending not to know 
him. ‘“Tunder and flame !’ roared the corporal, 


muffled up in the canvas and trying to extricate | 


| ‘** Overboard,” replied Dick. 

‘“T come to you, sir, to make inquiry,” said the 
corporal. 

‘Turn out,” said Dick, suiting the action to 
the words, and lighting with his feet on the deck 
in his shirt. 

While Short was dressing hiinself, the corporal 
summoned up all his marines; and the noise oc- 
casioned by this turn out, and the conversation 
overheard by those who were awake, soon gave 
the crew of the cutter to vderstand that some 
accident had happened to their commander. 
Even Smallbones had it whispered in his ear that 
Mr. Vanslyperken had fallen overboard, and he 
smiled as he lay in the dark, smarting with his 
wounds, muttering to himself that Snarleyyow 
should soon follow his master. By the time that 
Short was on the quarter-deck, Corporal Van 
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Spitter, who knew very well where to look for it, | mutiny, disaffection, and the proper measures to 
had, very much to the disappointment of the crew, | be taken. Vanslyperken mentioned the consulta- 
found the body of Mr. Vanslyperken, and the ma- | tion of the men during the first watch, and the cor- 
rines had brought it aft to the cabin, and would | poral, to win his favor, was very glad to be able to 
have laid it on the bed, had not Snarleyyow, who | communicate the particulars of what he had over- 
had no feeling in his composition, positively denied ‘heard, stating that he had concealed himself for 


its being put there. 

Short came down and examined his superior 
officer. 

“Is he dead?” inquired the corporal with alarm. 

* No,” replied Short. 

“ Vat can it be then ?” said tne corporal. 

“ Stunned,” replied Short. 

“Mein Got! how could it happen?” 

“ Tumbled,” replied Short. 

“ What shall we do, sir ?’’ rejoined the corporal, 

* Bed,” replied Short, turning on his heel, and a 
minute after turning into his hammock. 

“ Mein Got, the dog will not let him go to bed,” 
exclaimed the corporal. 

“« Let’s put himin,” said one of the marines, “ the 
dog won't bite his master.” 

So the marines lifted up the still insensible Mr. 
Vanslyperken, and almost tossed him into his 
standing bed-place, right on the body of the snar- 
ling dog, who, as s300n as he could disengage him- 
self from the weight, revenged himself by making 
his teeth meet more than once through the lan- 
thorn cheek of his master, and then leaping off the 
bed, retreated barking and growling under the 
table. 

“Well, youare a nice dog,” exclaimed one of the 
marines, looking after Snarleyyow in his retreat. 

Now, there was no medical assistance on board 
so small a vessel, Mr. Vanslyperken was allow- 
ed a small quantity of medicine, unguents, ete., 
but these he always sold to an apothecary, as soon 


that purpose. 
“And where did you conceal yourself?” said 
Vanslyperken, with a keen, inquiring look ; for it 
‘immediately eceurred to him that, unless it was 
/under the sail, there could be no concealment for 
| sucha huge bedy as that of the corporal; and he 
had his misgivings. But the corporal very adroitly 
observed, that he stood at the lower step of the 
foreladder, with his head level with the coombings; 
and had, by this means, overheard the conversa- 
tion unperceived, and had only walked away when 
the party broke up. This restored the confidence 
of Mr. Vanslyperken, and a long discussion took 
place, in which it was agreed between them, that 
the only way te prevent Snarleyyow from being 
destroyed, was to try some means to make away 
quietly with poor Smallbones. But this part of 
the conversation was not carried to any length ; 
for Mr. Vanslyperken, indignant at having receiv- 
ed such injury in his face from his ungrateful eur, 
| did not, at that moment, feel the current of his 
|affection run so strong as usual in that direction. 
After this, the corporal touched his hat, swung 
| round to the right about in military style, and lett 
the cabin. 


| 


CHAPTER Vii. 


In which Mr. Vanslyperken goes on shore to woo 
the Widow Vandersloosh. 





Three weeks of comparative calm now passed 


as he had procured them from the authorities. The | away, during which Mr. Vanslyperken recovered 
teeth of the dog had, however, their effect, and | of his wounds and accident, and meditated how he 
Mr. Vanslyperken opened his eyes, and in a faint | should make away with Smallbones. The latter 





voice cried, ‘‘Snarleyyow.” Oh, if the dog had 
any spark of feeling, how must he then have been 
stung with remorse at his ingratitude to so kind a 
master! But he apparently showed none, at 
least report does not say that any symptoms were 
manifest. 

After a little burnt oakum had excoriated his 
nose, and a certain quantity of the cold salt water 
from alongside had wetted through his bed- 
clothes, Mr. Vanslyperken was completely reco- 
vered, and was able to speak and look abont him. 
Corporal Van Spitter trembled a little as his com- 
mandant fixed his eyes upon him, and he redov- 
bled his attention. 

“Mein Got, Mynheer Vanslyperken, how was 
this happen?!’ exclaimed the corporal in a pathe- 
tic tone. Whereupon Mr. Vanslyperken ordered 
every one to leave the cabin but Corporal Van 
Spitter. 

Mr. Vanslyperken then communicated to the 
corporal that he had been knocked down the hateh- 
way by one of the men when he went forward. 
that he could not distinguish who it was, but 
thought it must have been Jansen from his size. 
Corporal Van Spitter, delighted to find that his 
skipper was on a wrong scent, expressed his opi- 
nion in corroboration of the lieutenant’s; after 
which a long consultation took place relative to 


_also recovered of his bites, and meditated how he 
| should make away with Snarleyyow. Small- 
bones had returned to his avocations, and Vansly- 
|perken, intending mischief, treated him more 
kindly, as a blind. Snarleyyow also, not forget- 
ting his defeat on the quarter-deck, did not renew 
, his attacks, even when the poor Jad helped him- 
self to biscuit. 

The Yungfrau anchored inthe Downs, and Mr. 
Vanslyperken received dispatches for the Hague. 
King William having written some letters to his 
friends, and sent over to them a little English mo- 
ney, which he knew would be acceptable; for 
continental kings on the English throne have 
never appeared to have a clear sense of the honor 
conferred upon them. England, in their ideas, 
has always been a parrenu kingdom; her nobles 
not able to trace farther back than the Conquest, 
while, in theircountry, the lowest baron will prove 
his sixteen quarters, and his descent from the dark- 
est ages. But, nevertheless, upon the same prin- 
ciple that the poor aristocracy will condescend to 
unite themselves occasionally to city wealth, so 
have these potentates condescended to reign over 
us. 

Mr. Vanslyperken received his dispatches, and 
made the best of his way to Amsterdam, where he 
anchored, delivered his credentials, and there 
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waited for the letters of thanks from his Majesty’s \the Frau was a very clean person, and had no 
cousins. | fancy for dogs’ comparing their legs with those 
But what a hurry and bustle there appears te be | of hee polished mahogany chairs and tables. If 
on board of the Yungfrau—Smallbones here, | Mr. Vanslyperken’s suit was to be decided ac- 
Smallbones there—Corporal Van Spitter pushing | corsing to the old adage, “ love me, love my dog,” 
to and fro with the dog-trot of an elephant; and | he certainly had but a poor chance, for the widow 
even Snarleyyow appears to be unusually often | detested the cur, and had insisted that it should 
up and dewn the hatchway. What can it all be | never be brought into her house. ‘Take the dog 
about? Oh! Mr. Vanslyperken is going on shore | on shore, therefore, he could not; but, thought 
to pay his respects, and continue his addresses, to | Mr. Vanslyperken, I can take Smmallbores on 
the Widow Vandersloosh, His boat is manned | shore, that will do as well. Ihave some biscuit 
alongside, and he now appears on the cutter’s | to dispose of, and he shall go with it and wait tiil 
quarter-deck. ; I come offagain. Smallbones was, therefore, or- 
Is it possible that this can be Mr. Vanslyperken? | dered to put on his hat and step into the boat with 
Heavens, how gay! An uniform certainly does | two half bags of biscuit to carry up to the widow's 
wonders with some people; that is to say, that | house, for she did a little business with Mr. Van- 
those who do not look well in plain clothes, are | slyperken, as well as allowing him to make love to 
invariably improved by it; while those who look | her; and was never so sweet or s0 gracious, as 
most like gentlemen in plain clothes, lose in the | when closing a bargain. So Mr. Vanslyperken 
same proportion. At all events, Mr. Vanslyper- | waited for Smallbones, who was soon ready, for 
ken is wonderfully improved. |his best consisted only ina pair of shoes to his 
He has a loose pair of blue pantaloons, with usually naked feet, and a hat for his generally un- 
boots rising above his knees pulled over them. }covered head. And Mr. Vanslyperken, and Small- 
His lower parts remind you of Charles the Twelfth. | bones, and the biscuit, were in the boat, when 
He has a long scarlet waistcoat, with large gilt | Snarleyyow intimated his intention to join the 
buttons and flap pockets, and his uniform coat over | party; but this was refused, and the boat shoved 
all, of blue turned up with red, has a very com- | off without him. 
manding appearance. Toa broad black belt “eed As soon as Mr. Vanslyperken had shoved off, 
his shoulder hangs his cutlass, the sheath of which | Dick Short, being in command, thought he might 
is mounted with silver, and the hilt of ivory and las well give himself leave, and go on shore also. 
gold threads; and above all, his small head is al- | So he went down, put on his best, and ordered the 
most dignified by being surmounted with a three-| other boat to be manned, and leaving Obadiah 
cornered turned-up and gold-banded cocked hat,|Coble on board as the next officer, he took with 





with one corner of the triangle in front parallel 
with his sharp nose. Surely the widow must 
strike her colors to scarlet, and blue, and gold. 
But although women are said, like mackerel, to 
take such baits, still widows ure not fond of a man 
whois as thinasa herring. They are too know- | 
ing: they prefer stamina, and will not be per- 
suaded to take the shadow for the substance. 





him Jansen, Jemmy Ducks, and four or five others, 
to have a cruise. Now, as Snarleyyew had this 
time made up his mind that he would goon shore, 


}and Short was willing to indulge him, for he knew 


that Smallbones, if he fell in with him, would do 
his best to launch him into one of the canals, so 
convenient in every street, the cur was permitted 
to get into the boat, and was Janded with the rest 





Mr. Vanslyperken was, nevertheless, very well | of the party, who, as usual, repaired to the Lust 
pleased with himself, which was something, but | Haus of the widow Vandersloosh ; where we must 
still not quite enough on the present occasion; |leave them for the present, and return to our 
and he strutted the deck with great complacency, | friend, Mr. Vanslyperken. 


gave his final orders to Dick Short, who, ak 
usual, gave ashort answer; also to Corporal Van 
Spitter, who, as usual, received them with all lie which the Widdw layea trap for Mr. Vassly- 
military honor ; and, lastly, to Smallbones, who re- | . : ‘ 

‘! +> all | perken, and Smallbones lays a trap for Snarley- 
ceived them with all humility. The lieutenant | D Matis hadi thal 
was about to step into the boat, when a doubt) OW? @H6 DON ag Meir game. 
arose, and he stepped in his advance, perplexed.| The Widow Vandersloosh, as we have informed 
It was one of no small importance—was Snarley-|the reader, was the owner of a Lust Haus, or 
yow to accompany him or not? That was the | pleasure-house for sailors: we will describe that 
knotty question, and it really was a case which | portion of her tenements more particularly by- 
required some deliberation. If he left him on|and-by; at present, we must advert to her own 
board after the conspiracy which had been formed | private house, which stood adjoining, and had a 
against him, the dog would probably be overboard | communication with the Lust Haus by a private 
before he returned; that is, if Smallbones were door through the party wall. This was a very 
also left on board; for Mr. Vanslyperken knew | small, snug little habitation, with one window in 
that it had been decided that Smallbones alone |each front, and two stories high; containing a 
could and should destroy the dog. He could not, front parlor and kitchen on the basement, two 
therefore, leave the dog on beard with safety; | small rooms on the first, and two on the second 
and, as for taking him ca shore with him, in that | floor. Nothing could be better arranged for a 
there was much danger, for the widow Vander- | widow's residence. Moreover, she had a back- 
sloosh had set her face against the dog. No won-| yard running the whole length of the wall of the 
der: he had behaved in her parlor as bad as the | Lust Haus in the rear, with convenient offices, and 
dog Crab in the Two Gentlemen of Verona. And |aback-door into the street behind. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
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Mr. Vanslyperken had arrived, paid his humble) were still under the effects of a just resentment 
devoirs to the widow, more humble, because he | for,the affront offered to her. There she stood, 
was evidently pleased with his own person, and | waiting in all dignity for Mr. Varslyperken to re- 
had been followed by Smallbones, who laid the } | pair thei injury done, whether unintentional or not. 
biscuit by the scraper at the door, watching it as | | In few words, there she waited, for the biscuit to 


in duty bound. The lieutenant imagined that he 


was more graciously received than usual. Per-| 


haps he was, for the widow had not had so much 
custom lately, and was glad the crew of the cutter 
were arrived to spend their money. Already had 
Vanslyperken removed his sword and belt, and 
laid them with his three-cornered laced haton the 
side-table; he was already cosily, as of wont, 


seated upon the widow’s little fubsy sofa, with the | 
| y 


lady by his side, and he had just taken her hand, 
and was about to renew his suit, to pour forth the 
impromptu effusions of his heart, concocted on the 
quarter- -deck of the Yungfrau, when who should 
bolt into the parlor but the unwelcome 8 Snarley- 
yow. . 

“O that nasty beast! Mywheer Vanslyperken, 
how dare you bring himinto my honse?” cried the 
widow, jumping up from the sofa, with her full- 
moon face red with anger.” 

“Indeed, widow,” replied Vanslyperken, “I 
left him on board, knowing that you were not 
fond of animals, but some one has brought him on 
shore. However, I'll find out whoit was, and 
keelhaul him in honor of your charms.” 

‘Tam fond of animals, Mr. Vanslyperken, but 
Iam not fond of such animals as that—such a 
filthy, ugly, disagreeable, snarling brute ; nor can 
I think how you can keep him after what I have 
said about it. It don’t prove much regard, Mr. 
Vanslyperken, when such a dog as that ts kept on 
purpose to annoy me.” 

“T assure you, widow 

‘Don’t assure me, Mr. Vanslyperken, there's 
no occasion—your dog is your ow n—but I'll thank | 
you to take hiin out of this house; and perhaps as 
he won't go without you, you had better go with | 
him.” 

Now the widow had never spoken so indignantly 
before; ifthe reader wishes to know why she did 
so now, we will acquaint him: the Widow Van- 
dersloosh had perceived Smallbones, who sat like 
Patience on a monument, upon the two half bags 
of biscuit before her porch. It was a query to the 
widow whether they were to be a present, or an 
article to be bargained for: it was therefore very 
advisable to pick a quarrel, that the matter might 
be cleared. The widow's ruse met with all the 
success whichit deserved. In the first place, Mr. 
Vanslyperken did what he never would have be- 
lieved himself capable of, but the wrath of the 
widow had worked him also up to wrath, and he 
saluted Snarleyyow with such a kick on the side, 


”? 





| be presented to her. And it was presented, for 
Vv anslyperken knew no other way of appeasing 
‘her wrath. Gradually the storm was allayed— 
the flush of anger disappeared, the corners of the 
scornfully-turned down mouth, were turned up 
again—Cupid’s bow was no longer bent in anger, 
and the widow’s bosom slept as when the ocean 
sleeps, like “(an unweaned child.” The biscuit 
bags were brought in by Smallbones, their con- 
|tents stored, and harmony restored. Once more 
was Mr. Vanslyperken upon the little sofa by the 
side of the fat widow, and once more did he take 
her melting hand. Alas! that her heart was not 
made of the same soft materials. 

But we must not only leave Short and his com- 
panions in the Lust Haus, but the widow and the 
lieutenant tn their soft dalliance, and now occupy 
ourselves with the two principal personages of this 
our drama, Smallbones and Snarleyyow. 

When Smallbones had retired, with the etwnpty 
bread bags under his arm, he remained some time 
reflecting at the porch, and then having apparently 
made up his mind, he walked to achandler’s shop 
| just over the bridge of the canal opposite, and pur- 
chased a needle, some strong twine, and a red her- 
ring. He also procured, “ without purchase,” as 
they say in our War Office Gazettes, a few pieces 
of stick. Having obtained all these, he went round 
to the door of the yard behind the widow’s house, 
and let himselfin. Little did Mr. Vanslvperken 
imagine what mischief was brewing, while he was 
| praising and drinking the beer of the widow’s own 
| brewing. 

Smaliboties had no difficulty in finding out 
where Snarleyyow was confined, for the dog was 
very busy gnawing his way through the “door, 
Ww hich, however, was a wor k of time, and not yet 
la quarter accomplished. ‘The place had beena 
' fowl-house, and, at the bottom ofthe door, there 
| was asmall hatch for the ingress and egress of 
these bipeds, the original invention of some thrifty 
spinster, to prevent the maids from stealing eggs 
But this hatch was closed, or Snarleyyow would 
have escaped through it. Smallbones took up his 
quarters in another out-house, that he might not be 
observed, and commenced his operations. 

He first took out the bottom of one bread bag, 
/and then sewed that on the other to make it Jon- 
‘ger; he then ran a string through the mouth, so as 

to draw itclose when necessary, and cut his sticks 
so as to support itand keep it open. All this being 
arranged, he went to where Snarleyyow was busy 





| 





as to send him howling into the back-yard, fol- gnawing wood with great pertinacity, and allowed 
lowed him out, and, notwiths standing an attempt | him not only to smell, but to tear off the tail of the 
at defence on the part of the dog, which the lieu- | red herring, under the door; and then gradually 
tenant’s high boots rendered harmless, Snarley- | | drew the herri ing along until he had brought it right 
yow was fairly , or unfairly, as you may please to | under the hatch in the middle, which left it at the 
think it, kicked into an outhouse, the door shut, | precise distance that the dog could snuff it but not 
and the key turned upon him. After which, Mr. | reach it, which Snarleyyow now did, in preference 
Vanslyperken returned to the parlor, where he | to gnawing wood. When you lay atrap, much 
found the widow erect, with her back turned to the | depends uponthe bait; Smallbones knew his ene- 
stove, blowing and bristling, her bosom heaving, | my’s partiality for savory comestibles. He then 


reminding you of seas mountains high, as if she | brought out his bag, set up bis supporters, fixed it 
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close to the hatch, and put the red herring inside | 
of it. With the string in one hand, he lifted up the | 
hatch with the other. Snarleyyow rushed out and | 
rushed in, and in a moment the strings were | 
drawn, and as soon as drawn were tied tight round | 
the mouth of the bag. Snarleyyow was caught; | 





stagnant water below, just as Mr. Vanslyperken, 
who had bidden adieu to the widow, came out of 
the house. There was a heavy splash—and si- 
lence. Had such been heard on the shores of the 
Bosphorus on such a night, it would have told 
some tale of unhappy love and a husband’s ven- 


he tumbled over and over, rolling now to the right | geance; but, at Amsterdam, it was nothing more 
and now to the left, while Smallbones grinned | than the drowning of a cur, 


with delight After amusing himself ashort time 


“Who's there—is it Smallbones?” said Mr. 


with the evolutions of his prisoner, he dragged him) Vanslyperken. 


in his bag into the out-house, where he had made 

his trap, shut the door, and left him. The next 

object was to remove any suspicion on the part of | 
Mr. Vanslyperken; and to effect this, Smallbones | 
tore off the hatch, and broke it in two or three 
pieces, bit parts of it with his own teeth, and laid 
them down before the door, making it appear as if 
the dog had gnawed his own way out. 





The rea-| 
son for allowing the dog still to remain in prison, | 


| 


was that Sinalibones dared not attempt any thing | 
further until it was dark, and there was yet an | 
hour or more to wait for the close of the day. 

Smallbones had but just finished his work in | 
time; for the widow having been summoned to her | 
guests in the Lust Haus, had left Vanslyperken | 
alone, and the lieutenant thought this a good op- 
portunity to look after his four-footed favorite. | 
He came out into the yard, where he found Small- | 
bones, and he had his misgivings. 

‘* What are you doing here, sir?” 

‘Waiting for you, sir,” replied Smallbones, | 
humbly. 

“ And the dog?” said Vanslyperken, observing 
the strewed fragments of the door hatch. 

“ He’s a bitten himself out, sir, I believe.” 

“ And where is he then?” 

“I don’t know, sir; I suppose he’s gone down to | 
the boat.”’ 

Snarleyyow hearing his master’s voice, had | 
commenced a whine. and Smallbones trembled: | 
fortunately, at that moment, the widow’s ample 
form appeared at the back-door of the house, and | 
she called to Mr. Vanslyperken. The widuw’s| 
voice drowned the whine of the dog, and his mas- | 
ter did not hear it. Atthe summons, aVnslyperken | 
but half convinced, but not daring to show any in- | 
terest about the animal in the presence of his mis- | 
tress, returned to the parlor, and very soon the dog | 
was forgotten. 

But as the orgies in the Lust Haus increased, | 


so did it become more necessary for the widow to | 
make frequent visits there ; not only to supply her | 
customers, but to restrain them by her presence ; 
and as the evening wore away, so did the absences 
of the widow become more frequent. This Van- 
slyperken well knew, and he therefore always 
pressed his suit in the afternoon, and as soon as it | 
was dark returned on board. Smallbones, who 
watched at the back door the movements of his 
master, perceived that he was refixing his sword- 
belt over his shoulder, and he knew this to be the 
signal for departure. It was now quite dark, he 
therefore hastened to the outhouse, and dragged 
out Snarleyyow in the bag, swung him over his 
shoulder, and walked out of the yard door, pro- 
ceeded to the canal in front of the widow’s house, 
looked round him, could perceive nobody, and 
then dragged the bag with its contents into the 





“Yes, sir,”’ said Smallbones, with alarm. 

‘* What was that noise I heard ?” 

“Noise, sir? Oh, I kicked a paving-stoue into 
the canal.” 

“And don’t you know there’s a heavy fine for 
that, you scoundrel? And pray where are the 
bread-bags?” 

“The bread-bags, sir? Oh, Mr. Short took 
them to tie up some vegetables in them.” 

“Mr. Short! Oh, very well. Come along, sir, 
and no more throwing stones into the canal; why 


you might have killed somebody—there is a boat 


down there now, [hear the people talking.” And 
Mr. Vanslyperken hastened to his boat, which was 
waiting for him; anxious to ascertain if Snarley- 
yow, as he fully expected, was init. But to his 
grief and disappointment, he was not there, and 
Mr. Vanslyperken sat in the stern sheets, in no 


| pleasant humor, thinking whether it was or was 


not a paving-stone which Smallbones had thrown 
into the canal, and resolving that ifthe dog did not 
appear, Smalibones should be keelhauled. There 
was, however, one more chance, the dog might 
have been taken on board. 


( To be continued. ) 








ORIGINAL. 


“* We Meet Once More!’ 
WRITTEN UPON MEETING AN EARLY FRIEND, 


We meet once more! ’Tis like a dream 
Of childhood’s blissful hour, 
To see thy face, and hear thy voice, 
Whose tones, with magic power, 
Awaken chords within my heart, 
Which else had slumber’d long— 
Ay! now they thrill beneath thy touch, 
And greet thee with a song. 


We meet once more! What scenes arise, 
My loved one, as I meet 

Thy fond, and well-remembered glance ! 
How blest the moments fleet! 

Oh, Childhood’s Love! how hath thy flame 
Withstood Time’s lingering test! 

Tho’ dimm’d, perchance, it might not die, 
Within the faithful breast. 


We meet once more! ‘Tis true thou’rt 
And oft these weary years [chang‘d; 
Have brought to me, deep sorrow’s cup, 
And borne away my tears. 
Tis ever thus, my dearest one, 
Sad thoughts with joy must blend— 
Yet aye, I'll bless the hour which brought 
To me, my early friend. 
A. D. W. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
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The Captive ; Oh, Gaoler! haste that fate to tell. 
A TRAGIC SCENE IN A PRIVATE MADHOUSE. | Oh ! haste my father’s heart to cheer, 
By the late M. G. Lewis, Esq. His heats, at once, will grieve and glad 
at To know,‘though kept a captive here, 
We are enabled to present to our readers a lite- | Iam not mad! not mad! not mad!” 
rary curiosity—a mono-drama (published only in | {Harsh music, while the Gaoler, with a look of 
the Londen New Monthly,) by the late M. G. Lew-| contempt and disbelief, forces his hand from her 
is, popularly known as Monk Lewis, It was writ-| grasp, and leaves her. The bars are heard repla- 
ten ata time when, by his “ Monk,” his “ Tales | cing. ] 


of Wonder,” his “ Castle Spectre,” etc., the author / in «“ He smiles in.scorn ! 
had established himself the undisputed sovereign He turns the key ! 

of the realms of terror. It is not our purpose liere He quits the grate !—I knelt in vain! 

to enter into the question of the literary merits of | Still—still—his glimmering lamp I see.” 


Mr. Lewis’ dramatic productions, nor would we| [Music expressing the light growing fainter, as 

have it inferred from our silence upon the subject, |the Gaoler retires through the gallery, and the 

that we think slightingly of them; butasevincinga Captive watches his departure with eager looks. ] 

knowledge of stage effect, and the power, by such «Tis lost! and all is gloom again !” 

means, of exciting interest, surprise, and (chiefly | (She shivers, and wraps her ate a more closely 

the author's favorite object) terror, they are scarce- | » ond her. 7 . 

ly surpassed. In the present instance, however, | «4 Coeld--bister cold! No.wermth ! ua lth! 

he has somewhat overstepped the legitimate boun- | Life! all thy comforts once I had ; - 

dary of his own dominions, and trenched upon the | Yet heve I’m chained thie freezing night 

territories of horror. This the mere reader will | (Eagerly. ) : 

acknowledge. Although not mad! no, no, no, no! not mad!” 
The Captive consists only of one scene, acted by |. LA few Pinnlecial ; hich she ; 

one female :—but the author has included in this Ie + ina heorkecerrappep Sadler a eragelinnct pal 

scene, all the horrors of a madhouse; imprisop- pie Mieco ema ag, ygseer-pues. 2. 

ment, starvation, fear, madness, etc. And it is “Tis sure a dream ‘—some fancy vain! 

positively asserted that many ladies were thrown | (Proudly.) 1—I, the child of rank and wealth !-- 


into convulsions by the horrible and affecting de-| Am 1 the wretch who clanks this chain, 
lineation of the character. Deprived of freedom, friends, and health ? 


THE CAPTIVE. | Oh! while I count those blessings fled, 


The Scene represents a dungeon, in which is a grated | Which never more my hours must glad, 
door guarded by strong bars and chains. In the | How aches my heart! how burns my head ; 
upper part is an open gallery leading to the cells | ( Interrupting herself hastily, and pressing her hands 
above. | forcibly against her forehead. ) 


[Slow and melancholy music. The Captive is | But ’tis not mad !—no, ’tis not mad.” 
discovered in the attitude of hopeless grief: she is! [She remains fixed in this attitude, with a look 
in chains ; her eyes are fixed with a vacant stare, | of fear, till, the music, changing, xpresses that 
and her hands are folded. ‘some tender, melancholy reflection has passed 

After a pause. the Gaoler is seen passing through | across her mind. ] 
the upper gallery, with alamp: he appears at the | “ My child!” 
grate, and opens the door. The noise of the bars, [A few bars of music, after which ske repeats, 
falling rouses the Captive. She looks round ea-| with more energy, ] 
gerly, but on seeing the Gaoler enter, she waves | “My child! 
her hand mournfully, and relapses into her former Ah! hast thou not forgot, by this, 
stupor. Thy mother’s face—thy mother’s tongue? 


The Gaoler replenishes a jug with water, and | She’ll ne’er forget your parting kiss, 
places a loaf of bread by her side. He then pre- | (With a smile. ) 
pares to leave the dungeon, when the Captive | Nor round her neck how fast you clung: 
seems to resolve on making an attempt to excite Nor how you sued with her to stay ; 
his compassion: she rises from her bed of straw, Nor how that svit your sire forbad! 
clasps his hand, and sinks at his feet. The music | ( With agony.) Nor how ( With a look of terror. ) 


ceases, and she speaks. ] Pil drive such thoughts away ; 





“ Stay, Gaoler, stay, and hear my woe! (In a hollow, hurried voice. } 
She is not mad who kneels to thee ; | They’ll make me mad!-—they’ll make me mad! 
For what I’m now too well Iknow, (A pause. She then proceeds, with a melancholy smile. ) 


And what I was, and what should be. | His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled ! 
I'll rave no more in proud despair ; His mild blue eyes, how bright they shone ! 
My language shall be calm, though sad: | Was never born a lovelier child! 
But yet I'll firmaly, truly swear | ( With a sudden burst of passionate grief, approaching 


I am not mad ? (then kissing his hand,)1am{ to frenzy.) 
not mad !”’ And art thou now forever gone ? 


[ He offers to leave her; she detains him, and; And must I never see thee more ? 
continues, in a tone of eager persuasion. ] My pretty, pretty, pretty lad! 


«“ 4 tyrant husband forged the tale ( With energy. ) I will be free ! 
Which chains me in this dreary cell; | ( Endeavoring to force the grate..) Unbar this door! 


My fate unknown my friends bewail— Tam not mad !—I am not mad!” 





THE CAPTIVE, &c. 69 














[She falls, exhausted, against the grate, by the 
bars of which she supports herself. She is roused 
from her stupor by loud shrieks, rattling of chains, | 
ete. 





his Mother, breaks from the Servant, runs to her 
and clasps her hand--she looks at him with a va- 
cant stare, then with an expression of excessive 
joy, exclaims “ My child!” sinks on her knees, 


“Hark! hark!—what mean those yells—those| and clasps him to ber bosom. The Father, etc., 


cries? ( The noise grows louder. ) 
His chains some furious madman breaks !”’ 


raise their hands to heaven, in gratitude for the re- 
turn of her reason, and the curtain falls slowly to 


[The Madman is seen to rush across the gallery | Solemn music. 


with a blazing firebrand in his hand. ] 
‘He comes !—-I see his glaring eyes!” 

[The Madman appears at the grate, which he| 
endeavors to force, while she shrinks in an agony | 
of terror. } 

‘« Now !—-now! my dungeon bars he shakes '" 
Help! help!” 

[Seared by her cries, the Madman guits the 
grate; and again appears above, is scized by| 
his keepers, with torches; and afier some resis- 
tance, is dragged away. ] 

“He’s gone!~— 
Oh! fearful woe, 
Such screams to hear! such sights to see! | 








My brain! my brain !—I know, I know 
I am not mad, but soon shall be! 
Yes!—soon! For lo, yon while I speak ! 
Mark yonder demon’s eye-balls glare ! 
He sees me !---now with a dreadful shriek, 
He whirls a scorpion high in air! 
Horror! The reptile strikes his tooth 
Deep in my heart so crushed and sad! 
Aye!---laugh, ye Fiends !---I feel the truth ! 
'Tisdone! "Tis done! (witha loud shriek) 
I’m mad !---I’m mad !” 


(She dashes herself in frenzy upon the ground.) 





The two Brothers cross the gallery, dragging 
Gaoler; then a servant appears witha torch, con-| 
ducting Father, who is supported by his youngest | 
daughter. They are followed by servants, with 
torches, part of whom remain inthe gallery. The 
Brothers appear at the grate, which they force the 
Gaoler to open ;—they enter, and, on seeing the 
Captive, one is struck with sorrow, while the 
other expresses violent anger against the Gaoler, 
who endeavors to excuse himself. The Father 
and Sister enter, and approach the Captive, offer- 
ing to raise her, when she starts up suddenly, and 
eyes them with a wild look of terror. They endea- 
vor to make her know them, but in vain. She 
shuns them, with fear and aversion, and, taking 
some of the straw, begins to twine it into a crown, 
when her eye falling on the Gaoler, she shrieks in 
terror and hides her face. The Gaoleris ordered 
to retire, and obeys. The Father again endeavors 
to awake her attention, but in vain. He covers 
his face with his handkerchief, which the Captive 
draws away with a look of surprise. Their hopes 
are excited, and they watch her with eagerness. 
She wipes the old man’s eyes with her hair, which 
she afterwards touches, and finding it wet with 
tears, bursts into a delirious laugh, resumes her 
crown of straw, and after working at it eagerly, 
for a moment, suddenly drops it, and remains mo- 
tionless, with a vacant stare. The Father, ete., 
expresses their despair of her recovery---the music 
ceases---an old Servant enters, leading her Child, 
who enters with a careless look; but, on seeing 








[THE END. ] 








ORIGINAT. 
A Wanderer to his Mistress. 


I. 
I co, from thy dear presence driven, 
Where every thing, to me, 
Has seemed like what we dream of Heaven, 
As full of eestacy. 
And like those pure and blessed dreams ; 
Too pure, alas! to stay, 
Those blissful hours with thee have passed, 
As transiently away. 
il. 
And ever thus it is—the lapse 
Of pleasure-freighted hours, 
Is never heeded as when bound, 
With sorrows cypress flowers. 
They hasten on as fairy feet, 
O’er flowery meadows go; 
While darker hours drag heavily, 
And wearily and slopv. 


1. 
One starry lamp is throwing, love, 
Its radiance on me now; 
Revealing by its silver light, 
Deep thought upon my brow. 
For memory, like the Dove, whose feet, 
No resting-place could find, 
On Love’s bright wings returns to seek, 
The Ark it left behind. 


Iv. 
Thy sunny face has ever been, 
To me the brightest sky ; 
Thine eyes the only stars, in which, 
My fate I would espy. 
And let thy pure and loving heart, 
The only altar be, 
Before whose shrine the incense burns, 
Of my idolatry. 
v. 
Oh! [could weep for bitterness, 
Though womanly and weak ; 
And tears might tell my love, more deep, 
Than tongue can ever speak. 
Like Horeb’s rock must man’s proud heart, 
Be touched by mighty spells, 
To call the bitter, burning drops, 
From out their hidden cells. 
vi. 
The exile looks with streaming eyes, 
Toward his native land ; 
And feels its perfume in each breeze, 
By whieh his cheek is fanned. 
And thus, I sadly turn toward 
The land where I would be ;— 
That far, far distant land, which now 
Contains my heart and thee. G. M.S, 
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Random Thoughts. 
BY A CARELESS MAN, 
NO. Il. 

Dear Reaver:—! promised thou shouldst hear 
from me again. A month has elapsed, and I am 
with thee! Dost note the flight of Time? How 
he speeds on, regardless of the consequences— 
ever on the wing—resistless, unchecked, and un- 
varying! Like the Page of Rienzi, he has “a 
great. trust to fulfil.” Nothing daunted, he still 
marches onward, in his never ceasing career. 


(thy glorious imaginings! How ofien have the 
| children of genius, and taste, lingered over thy 
| pages, in fond idolatry of thy glowing portraits! 
What tears have been shed over thy broken- 
hearted Lear, enduring the wrath of the tempest, 
and over the unquenchable love of Romeo and 
Juliet! What bosoms have beat, when the guilty 
Macbeth and his daring lady stained their hands 
with blood! Who hath not dwelt enraptured over 
the melancholy musings of the Prince of Den- 
inark!) Who hath not been with fair Rosalind, in 
the forest of Arden—sported with Benedict and 
| Beatrice—laughed with “fat Jack”—visited the 








Arch Emperor !—whose sway is unlimited—whose | “ Rialto” with Shylock, or been in the field with 


control unbounded! The towering pyramids of 
Egypt—the gigantic edifices—the noble struc- 
tures—the pompous images and statues of Rome— 
the “ cloud-capt towers—the gorgeous palaces,” 
moulder and crumble beneath thy arbitrary power. 
Generations after generations—millions of beings, 
cities and empires are swept aside. in thy career, 
and yet, insatiable traveller, thou art never satis- 
fied. Art rears the towering marble, and though 
solid as the adamantine rocks, yet it falls before 
thee, like the grass before the scythe. Man toils 
for wealth and power, but ere the star of his am- 
bition has reached its ascendancy, it wanes be- 
neath thy influence! 

A few years—it seems as inany weeks—and | 
was wrestling with my fellows, behind the school- 
house. Little cared I for to-morrow, and heedless 
of the future, I sported in all the enchantments of 
boyhood. Alas!—those days are gone, and for- 
ever. Manhood with its brooding ills—its vain 
desires—its loathsome troubles, will soon wrinkle 
the brow, and whiten the hair of the “ careless 
man.” A few weeks—perhaps days—will palsy 
the hand, and the grave receive its victim. Thus 
it is—we toil—we plod for gain—we brood over 
fancied wrongs—we pant for distinction—we de- 
ceive ourselves with airy hopes, never to be ful- 
filled—we “ strut our brief hour uponthe stage,” 
and Time sweeps us into the vortex of Eternity ! 
Little think they, who labor upon the mart—who 
spend their days and nights in golden dreams of 
future prosperity, of amassing wealth, and rioting 
in all the luxuries and excess which flow from 
mammon, thattime is hurrying them towards that 
brink of death from which, by fate, they must 
sooner or later be plunged. Pass on, ye phantoms 
of anhour! Ye worshippers of lucre—ye con- 
tractors for Rail Roads and Steam Engines! I 
envy ye not. Ihave other sources of amusement 
and employment, that ye wot not of! Nor am I 
doomed to endure the fears and anxieties of the 
monied man. No tenant pours forth his anathe- 
mas on my head, for I have no “ Real Estate.” 
Rise and fall, ye stocks! I heed ye not—my 
pockets are allthe bank to which I owe any alle- 
giance, and as to insurance, I am my own under- 
writer. But my studiois my home. There can l 
revel in ‘thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn,” with no “ money matters’ to perplex my 
mind. Come forth, my well-worn, time-honored 
Shakspeare, whose coverless appare! bespeaks 
the service thou hast rendered—whose dingy ap- 
pearance records thy lengthened career! How 
often has the student burnt the midnight oil over 


‘the aspiring Richard! How often has thy lan- 
guage been quoted and paraphrased—uttered and 
reiterated by the ignorant and the learned! What 

thoughts hast thou engendered !, What concep- 
tions hast thou created! 

| Come hither, Scott, in thy great glory! How 
many hearts hast thou made to palpitate over thy 
fancied heroes. How often has the maiden’s eye 
become riveted to thy page, heedless of the time, 
ull sleep weighed down the eyelids. How often 
has the statesman forgot his high afiairs in thy 
wonderful descriptions of the tournament and the 
chase. In what country hast thou not found 
readers! Who doubts thy immortality ? 

Rest thee, Johnson !—learned lecturer of moral- 
ity, whose redoubled phrases, pompous diction, 
and rounded periods, are a pattern for the writers 
of any age. 1 have marked thee well, and read 
thee often. 

Who have we here?’ Bulwer and James! Two 
of the greatest novelists of the day—both toiling 
the steep ascent of fame—both gradually winning 
aname, which shall be heralded to immortality— 
both engaged inthe same species of composition, 
and both writing in a style as dissimilar as may be 
imagined. 

If you would seek for graphic sketches of cha- 
racter—a faithful portraiture of the thoughts and 
feelings of the human heart—its inward desires— 
its cravings for fame and immortality—its love of 
distinction—its ambitious aspirations—its moments 
of despondency—its repinings of neglect—its fears, 
its hopes, its triumphs and its rewards, its glory 
and its despair—if you would look for bold and 
nervous language, embellished with highly 
wrought imagery, poetical illustration, harmony 
of numbers, beautiful similitudes, philosophical! 
reasoning, sentiment, pathos, and at times subli- 
mity—if you would be hurried along through 
pages glowing with the inspiration and passion of 
the author, by the entangled web of events,--you 
will be pleased with Bulwer. 

If you would look for the ideas of a man of sound 
sense, who observes the occurrences of Jife with 
an Argus eye; who thinks correctly, and weighs 
a subject before he decides; who, devoid of all 
metrical and artificial ornament, allows his lan- 
guage to flow on, like a placid stream, unrufiled 
and uninterrupted, yet pure, chaste and eloquent; 
if you would look for a correct picture of a field of 
battle, of waving plumes and brilliant coronets ; of 
gorgeous banners, and glittering armament; of all 
the’ “ pomp, pride and circumstance of glorious 
war:” if you would listen to the conversation of 
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knights and warriors; if you would admire a} 
lovely forest, or solitary dell, the works of God 
and of nature; if you would be pleased with a 
writer, who never sacrifices sense for sound, o 
truth for a fanciful illustration---of one who suit 
vates the senses, you know not why, and care not 
wherefore,—you will be pleased with James. 


By what a host of gigantic minds am I sur- 
rond a ; 
rounded! Yonder reposes tue “sublime and beau- | 


tiful,” of Burke—the great Edmund Burke, whose 


tar : [*. 

¢loquence swayed the feelings of assembled thou- | side, my friend B 
sands; whose charity and goodness are alike re- | 
Further, are the | 


membered and acknowledged. 


«“ Essays of Elia.” 


Quiet, unsophisticated Lamb, 


whose days were spent in deciphering the In-| 


voices of the East India Company; whose nights | 
were passed among old books and manuscripts 
for classical and legendary lore. 
ene of thine own kin. 


By thy side is | 
The gentle Irving! 





B is a character, but there are few like him. 
His humanity and modesty are curicusly blended. 
I recollect accompanying him once froin Albany 
to New York. We got on board of a steamer, to- 
gether, at the former place, on the morning of a 
beautiful day in June. The sun was shedding its 
rays across the river, bathing field and flood ina 
hue of brilliant light, and asthe boat coursed with 
eagle speed down the stream, the water laving her 
prow, and the foam and spray dashing on either 
dwelt with rapture on the 
magnificent scenery which overlooks the Hudson. 
We passed through the Highlands with almost 
fearful rapidity. Huge masses of rocks seemed 
to frown upon us, in stately and towering gran- 
deur, and my friend’s delight was manifested in 





,| the quantity of superlatives to which he gave 


utterance. It was indeed a charming scene. ‘The 


He, | rugged mountains, and jutting cliffs, where the 


whose inimitable pen has made the mountains of | foot of man never trod, and where the eagle might 


Catskill redolent of romance---whose graphic skill | 
has portrayed the memorable Rip Van W inkle---- | 
who has pictured to us the wonders of the Far | 
West--and the enchantment of the Alhambra--the | 
home of Scott and of Byron---whose sketches will 
remain forever, a living monument of pure and un- 
adulterated English, yet graphic and eloquently 
descriptive. ‘There is Byron, teo, a creature of | 
poetic enthusiasm, and excessive sensibility.--- 

Wrapt in his sublimity, what an eagle-flight was 

his! Steering through the devious windings and 





‘make his eyry; the unbroken sheet of water be 
fore us, clear and transparentas amber; the noise- 
lessness of the scene, only marred by the dipping 
of the paddles; the eunabien less craft drifting down 
the stream with the current, and the soft, wooing 
air, were incomparable. We were soon within 
sight of the city, when an accident occurred. 
The most of the passengers had assembled on the 
quarter-deck, to witness the maguificent spectacle 
the city presented as we approached. Among 


o 
others was an old gentleman and his daughter, 


currents of a luneriant and fanciful imagination, | | the latter about sixteen vears of age, and of extra- 


his course was onward and alone. How his mind | 
delighted to wander among the darker passions of | 
the human heart---how he delighted to portray the 
pale cheek of the victim of unrequited Jove---the 
ferocious exultation of the assassin over his prey--- 
to blend aspiring baseness with heroic virtue. 
What a curious compound of perverseness and | 
generosity was his character. Peace to thee, | 
Childe Harold! « After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps | 
well.” 

Truly the productions of learned authors are a 
sad commentary on human nature. It shows the | 
mutability of human affairs. They could command 
applause, and win admiration, but they yielded to 
death. What is fame to them? What is all the | 
homage that is now paid, worth to them? 


‘Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honor’s voice provoke the cient dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death?” 


So sung poor Gray---himself one of the noblest 
bards that ever tuned a lyre. 

Speaking of literary men, there’s my friend 
B , a man of unquestionable genius, but whose 
unconfiding nature and modesty will not allow 
him to bring himself into repute. Should he live, 
however, he will yet acquire a name, in his 
“land’s language.”” The development of genius, 
though sometiines slow, is sure, and despite of all 
ebstacles, will sooner or later manifest itself. 
Possessed of talents of a high order, and a classi- 
cal education, with a vivid imagination and a 
ready pen, yet it is seldom his productions see the 
light. No sooner does he finish a composition, 
than he destroys it, unless he thinks it faultless. 
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| ously swam towards the steamboat. 


| done, my friend B 


| vote of thanks to my friend B 


| ordinary beauty. It would have “required some- 
thing of a stoic to have gazed upon her, without 
adiniring her charms. Her skin was remarkably 
fair, while a blue eye languishingly expressive, 
and a form exquisitely moulded, attracted more 
notice than might have been agreeable. They 
were gazing upon the crowd, who had assembled 
upon the wharf at the landing place, when one of 
the “ hands” belonging to the steamer passed with 
'a rope in his hand near the whee! of the boat, 

which, by some mismanagement or carelessness, 
by a sudden jerk, precipitated several into the 
water. ‘Two were young men, who simultane- 
The captain 
ordered a boat to be lowered, which while being 
had divested himself of 
his hat and coat, and without uttering a syllable, 
immediately dashed into the watery element, and 
rescued, with considerable difficulty, his precious 
treasure. Twice had she sunk before he succeed- 
ed, and had he not received some assistance from 
the persons in the boat, both must have inevitably 
perished. The young lady was conveyed to the 
cabin, while my friend B was furnished by 
the captain with some dry apparel. The tears of 
the old gentleman flowed so fast, that it was with 
much Jabor he expressed his obligation to him, 
The passengers convened in the cabin, to offer a 
, butimmediately 
on the arrival of the boat, he was missing. He 
had escaped unnoticed, and had wended his way 
homeward. I inquired the old gentleman and 
daughter’s name, through which piece of infor- 
mation B soon married the young lady, and is 
now residing in the city, as modest and agreeable 
as can well be imagined. ; 
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Talking of steamboats, one cannot but reflect; ances for the sake of giving her means of support. 
upon the utilitarian spirit ofthe age. Itis spread-} No: It was to enjoy her glorious acting, and not- 
ing like the plague ; it is manifesting itself in the | withstanding all that has been said against her, 
growing city, and the once retired village ; it is} were she to appear next week, as Julia in the 
penetrating the regions of the far west; it is de-| Hunchback, the heuse would be crowded to over- 
spoiling our scenery, and bids fair to usurp every | flowing. There is no generosity about the matter. 
thing poctical or beautiful. | She gives for money, amusement which the public 

What would our ancestors have thought, had| may barter for or not, as they deem proper. Tam 
some philosopher prognosticated, that in ‘the year | but echoing her own opinions on this subject, but I 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six, we should travel | think it a "good argument nevertheless. Powes 
in qcar propelled by steam, at the rate of twenty | thinks differently, and asserts, that were there no 
miles per hour. That we should cross the Atlan-| private sympathy between himself and his audi- 
tic in a couple of weeks, and heat our dwellings| ence, he could not play. A fig for his gratitude 
without the aid of fire. So will our children speak | It is the love of applause, that excites him, and so 
of us. Fifty years hence, and perhaps we may with the whole of them. Power’s book howev er 
iravel in a balloon, where we list. "Tis not un-| is a pleasant affair, and just what we anticipated 


likely. from one whose intentions were again to visit 
No where is enterprise and successful experi-; America. 
ment more manifest than in our own country. A/| It is marvellous what a penchant some travellers 


spirit of restlessness and anxiety seems to animate | have for recording with minute and detailed exaet- 
all classes of society, and it is this striving to re-| ness, every unintercsting event which may occur 
duce every thing to a plan, by which money may | during their perambulations. They think, doubt- 
be gained, and to the knowledge and education of | less, that the good natured reader is interested in 
its inhabitants, that we owe our unexampled pros-| their adventures, “by flood and field,” and of 
perity. The improvements which are constantly | course keep a cerrect account of the particular 
being made, in every thing which relates to prac-| days on which they ate roast beef and plum pud- 
tical utility ; ; the cheapness. of literary works ofall | ding; the exact hour at which they began to yawn, 
kinds; the increase of schools, the wide dissemi-| and the precise moment that they feli asleep, all 
nation of newspapers and megazines, have ren-| of which, though admirably calculated to assist in 
dered the middling classes of America so well in-| the formation of a book, can prove but of little ad- 
formed, that our country can never fall from its | vantage to the public, 
present palimy state. Ifa traveller visits America for the purpose of 
The rapidity with which our country has march- | acquiring money and notoriety, let him abuse hos- 
ed forward to its present greatness, is really mar- | pitality, and concoct a plentiful supply of slander, 
vellous. A few years ago, and where now stand | by which means his work will be extensively 
populous cities and villages, was a vast wilder-| read, and generally quoted. On the contrary, if 
ness, and our rivers lined with vessels laden with | his object be to speak of the country and its inha- 
rich freights from other climes, and noisy with the | bitants in terms of commendation, let him not pub- 
hum of commerce, was deserted, save by the canoe | lish his “ pencillings,”’ for unless his name is of 
of the savages. repute, he will find but few readers, and less pur- 
Apropos of this subject, Mr. Power's late work | chasers. 
contains some very sensible remarks onihe same| The proof sheets of a very clever work, entitled 
subject. By-the-bye, how unlike those of his tra-| “Travels in North America,” by a learned En- 
velling predecessors are the “ lmpressions” of the | glish Barrister, were lately sent to this country for 
Irish Ambassador. He saw things in their proper | publication, and Jeft with an extensive publishing 
light, without the jaundiced eyes of Mrs. Trollope, | house for perusal. On being requested to publish 
the prejudged opinions of Basil Hall, or the pre-| the book, they declined. The reason was obvious. 
judiced vision of the author of Cyril Thornton.; The author had written impartially respecting 
We must allow Colonel Hamilton, however, the | what he saw, and there being no demand for such 
merit of having described our scenery with a | publications, it was not to their interest to under- 
graphic pen, and of taking a more exalted view of| take it. The book was printed i 1 England, ard 
its government, than any of his predecessors. ‘the American Quarterly Review idolin highly of 
Fanny Kemble, too. Her work was an odd mix-| its merits. 
ture, but not half so bad as some learned Thebans; I cite this instance, to show the prevalent taste 
would make it appear. Bating many illiterate | of our countrymen, who swallow in their intellec- 
expressions, and somewhat of the scandal, it was| tual maw, with fearful rapidity, the scribblings of 
quite a commendable book. Some of her de- | every foreign traveller that visits us. Truly, we 
scriptions are glowing and natural, and in every | are in no want of journals and travellers in Ame- 
page the pure diamond of genius is perceptible) rica. The subject is threadbare, and we will e’en 
among the dross. Perhaps, however, it were bet- | drop it. J. E. Y. 
ter the work had never appeared, or that it had | 
been pruned by some judicious friend. She wd Gentry is neither in birth, manner, nor fash- 
been accused of ingratitude. Pshaw! I prefer) ion, but in the mind. A high sense of honor, a de- 
her candor to her panegyric; besides, it does not termination never to take a mean advantage of an- 
follow, that because she amassed considerable | other, an adherence to truth and delicacy, and po- 
wealth, and was received with hospitality, that} liteness towards those with whom you may have 
she should praise what she did not approve No| dealings, are the essential and distinguished cha- 
one, or few at most, ever witnessed her perform-! racteristics of a gentleman. 
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Mariamne. 
A FRAGMENT OF A STORY. 


— 


“| tell a tale of sadness—and of shame!” 


‘ MARIAMNE, it must be to-morrow.” 


—— 


| to smile at me, and coo his little happiness like a 
'dove—and yes, yes! he might have lived to be 


| what his——what others of his sex are, and then 
could I still have loved him; 


he might have lived, 
| too, to despise his mother for her frailty—but no, 
no! that isa bitter thought—I would have nurtur- 


« Nay, nay, dearest Edmund, grant me but one | ed hitn so kindiy, that he dare not have done that!” 
other day to look upon the innocent proof of guilt?” | |“ Mariamne,” said I, interrupting her, “ you are 
“Tt cannot be, Mariamne; the blight of mortali- | wearing vourself out, and you have yet much to 
ty will be upon him ere then, and why feed the | go through—be comforted ; those whom the gods 
canker in that dear heart longer on morbid, una- | love best die young.” 
vailing sorrow? ‘To-morrow it must be.” ‘“‘ And therefore,” answered she, “ do I live--live 


‘Oh! Edmund, grant me but a little respite ; i on, and cannot die.” 
“but 


cannot—cannot vet see him go down to the grave. 
Oh! to commit his little form to a cold bed oi ice 
and snow, when [ had hoped this bosom would | 
have been his resting-place for years !”” 


‘«« Mariamne, these regrets are natural, are hon-| 


orable, are amiable; but they have no power over 
time and corruption. Answer me not again ; to- | 


“Speak not thus, Mariamne,” I replied; 
be thankful to God for his mercies, and be calm.” 

“Yes, yes !”’ she said, “ lam thankful; at least 
'{ will try to be so, and I can now be calm.” 

“Then leave me, Maiiamne, but for a few mi- 


| nutes.” 


“Leave you--leave you, Edmund! and for what? 


morrow, half-an-hour before the gates shut, I will | Would you, too, play me false? I know you 
be here, with all that may be necessary—farewell, | would filch this innocent clay from me, but you 
dear Mariamne, farewell!” shall not--he shall not be laid in the earth to-night; 
The next day set in with a still intenser cold| he shall receive my tears this one night more ; 
than before, accompanied with strong gales from | shall he not, dear Edmund? Hear, hear how the 
the north, that swept over the level plains of fro-| wind roars, and the snow comes down in frozen 
zen waters with inconceivable force and keenness. | lumps !--you would not, could not give him to the 
At the appointed time I left my lodgings, bearing | grave on such a night--don’t, Edmund--don’t, dear, 
under my cloak a small box of elm ‘and the Book | dear, kind, Edmund ! !” and she placed her arms 
of Common Pr ayer, and proceeded to Mariamne; | round me, and laid her cheek to mine, and there 
on entering her sitting-room, I looked round it for | was silence while our tears commingled, 
herin vain, and it was not until after some time | « Be still, Mariamne,”’ I said, as I led her, droop- 
that I found her in acorner of her inner room bath- | ing and silent, into the inner room ; “ your honor, 
ed in tears, and wrapt ina half stupor of grief. | and peace, and happiness are all I consult, what- 
At first she did not perceive me ; but on my laying | ever 1 do--be calm, or at least remain here, and 
my hand upon her arm, and calling her by her | | pray that you may:be so. No answer, Mariamne ; 
name, she rose gently, and laying her hands upon | my purpose is as unalterable as it is necessary ;’ 
my shoulders, wept upon my neck—while I, in ute land I left her sinking meekly on her knees, 
ter reverence tu the piety of her tears, demurred | seek the God she had forsaken and offended. 
ere I ventured to kiss the fair cheek that was pre-| On returning to the other room, 1 commenced 
sented to me in modesty, gratitude, and silence.| my melancholy preparations. The box 1 had 
Thus we stood for some minutes, till Mariamne | brought with me was to be the last habitation of 
broke the stillness in a low murmuring voice of | the little innocent relic of mortality that lay before 
woe, that made the darkness and the geagyers Boe It was the first time I had looked on death, 
doubly dreary. and calm and beautiful to a troubled mind, from its 
“Oh! Edmund,” said the poor sorrowing girl, | calmness, as it appeared to me, I yet shuddered to 
“Oh! my kind, generous Edmund, how heave i| contemplate it: it is a weakness inherent in our 
asked you for this night—this bitter, bitter night— | system from education, and the world will be bet- 
bitterer even than that in which I woke to guilt— | ter and braver when we are taught in childhood to 
bitterer even than that which bore his little un-| look with nerve on the most harmless of all ob- 


to 





scathed soul from the contamination of his wretch- 
ed mother—nay, bitterer than that in which [shall 
stand in shame and dishonor before the face of him 
wholed me up the path of life with affectionate and 
pious counsels. Look! look, Edmund, on the 
sweet little innocent’s face—look on it, Edmund, 





jects--inanimate humanity. Tears of sorrow, and 
tears of pity, tickled down my cheeks; and why 
did they ? what was there here to grieve for, if we 
could rid cur nature of its selfish dross? Some 
childish smiles--some little :nfantile prattle--some 
few playful gambols--some accession to the mo- 


and depict it to me in after-days, when the worm mentary happiness, that is all thatever has been 
has despoiled my rosebud—Oh! my God, my God! | mine--were here denied me. But what were these, 
Well, ['ll be calm; but who could think, to look |compared with all that was spared this poor infant, 
upon that little angel countenance, that it could | the unrequited affection--the broken iriendship-- 
ever bring ebrrow with it! See, Ephraim, his | the faithless promises--the heart’s ache, the spirit’s 
tiny fingers—once they played upon my bosom, | | suffering, and the body’s pain--the cold blight that 
and their little motions soothed it. Oh! that they | falls from day to day upon the meek, ull it cankers 
should return me no pressure! Oh! that those | the existence, or the sudden foils that fall roughly 
lips, those eyes should give me no one louk or kiss | and bluntly on the resolves of the bold--the pains 
to comfort my broken heart in its desolation! You | that flesh and spirit both are heir to--all, all were 
never saw him, Edmund, when he used to look up | spared to him; and yet I grieved, and Mariamne 
from my heart to my face, and stay bis little meal |sorrowed madly. Why is this, metaphysicians, 
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churchmen, or schoolmen? Expound to me the |thanks and deepest gratitude of a broken heart ; 
rationale of the vagaries of the human mind ; and | but oh! let me die here, and now, and be laid with 
I, too, will have faith in you. _ \my babe?” 

Poor Mariamne, meanwhile, was loud in her | ‘“‘ Nay, nay, dear Mariamne,” I answered ; “rise, 
supplications to Eternity; and in her sobs—little as | rise! take my arm, and let us move forward. You 


the world had given her of joy, and much of woe, | must live—i lope, long and kappily ; but you must 
live tomake peace for your broken and contrite 
spirit, for the sake of these to whom you are yet 
Come—let me assist you—the niglit 


as bad been her undue lot--she could mourn the 
short existence of her woe-born progeny. 


When I had completed all but the last efforts of | most dear. 


my task—all but for ever closing the light of the wears apace, and the storm is coming stronger. 
world on the lifeless clay, lsought her, and kissing | Come, Mariainne, have hope and courage!” and 
the heart's-dew from her cheek, raised and con-| with the coffin slung round sme, I supported her 
ducted her, trembling and faint, to the humble bier | almost unmoving frame to the sad spot. 

l had prepared. Lowly and sorrowfully, andsi-| “Sit here, Mariamne, on this tree,” I said, 
lently, we bent over it, and our tears fell fast and | “while I seek to complete what is wanting.” 

thick upon it—then placing iton the floor we knelt! “No, Edmuad,” she answered; “I will kneel 
by its side, and as well as I was able { read over | and pray for blessings on you, and forgiveness for 
the unchristened babe the sublime service which | myself.” And in spite of my entreaties she knelt 
the Church of England would have denied it; that | down, hardly suffering me to place my Fries ca- 
ended, Mariamne kissed the fair corpse with con- | pote between her and the snow, and prayed, and 


vulsive sorrow, then throwing herself on the sofa, | 
hid her beautiful face and wept, while with infirm 
hand [ended the act [had commenced. 

With heavy but hurried steps, we wound along 
the ramparts and issued through the East gate— | 
oh, it was a bitter and fearful night! heaven seem- 
ed to denounce us and our task ! r It was February. 
The frost had already reigned four months with 


uninterrupted keenness, and the snow had fallen | 
some feet within the last twenty-four hours, and | 


was still falling thickly and rapidly, while a cold, 


loud, biting gale blew it in freezing clouds into our 


faces; it was perfectly dark too, and the ways so 
choked that it required us often tohalt on our pain- | 
ful journey, to enable us to regain the road we had | 
strayed from, and which was now only to be | 
known by the little height the drift left it a ae the | 
plains that skirted it. 


clude. I had on the previous night prepared the 
grave; but the snow and frost had since then de- 
stroyed all traces of my work. Resting the coftin 
on the ground, therefore, I hastily struck a light, 
and commenced a search among tlie trees for some 
marks I had cut in them toguide me, which having 
at length found, I left the lanthorn on the spot to 
direct me on my return, and hastendéd back to Ma- 
riamne. The poor girl was in an almost lifeless 
torpor from cold, sorrow, and fatigue, but even in 
it the loved remains were pressed to her aching 


bosom, and cherished by her arms from the air. [| 


called upon her, but she could make me no an- 
swer. [looked in her face; the paleness of death 
was there, and her eyes were closed—but she 
breathed. 

“My God!” said I, madly, “ not all—not all at 
one fell swoop!” and releasing the box from her 
embrace, I chaffed her hands and temples with 
snow till she again showed signs of animation, 
and at length recovered, when I put round her the 


cloak which I had hitherto worn to conceal my | 


burden. So soon as she could speak, she implor- 
ed me to leave her. 

*¢ Oh, let me die, dear Edmund !” she exclaimed 
faintly ; ‘it would have been mercy to have let me 
glide into eternity with my babe in my arms !—I 
cannot, indeed, go on,—I cannot witness it. Re- 
ceive my blessing with my last breath, and the 


It was late before we arri- | 
ved at the plantation where our task was to con- | 


sobbed out the teemings of a warm, though with- 
ering heart. 

Long was it ere I could rid the carth of its ineile- 
ment covering, und prepare the narrow house of 
| death for its young and guiltless tenant; but I ac- 
jose it, and sighing one deep sigh over it, 
‘and shedding one cold tear into it, I turned to a. 
|riamne, whe, gazed through her devotions unsce- 


ingly upon my work. 

‘It is done, now!” said!; “Itis done!” 

“ Done!” said she, dreamingly. ‘“‘ Qh God, then, 
the moment iscome. Farewell, my bootless, life- 
\less care! Farewell, my dearly loved, dearer 

bought, child of sorrow and guilt!--my hope, my 
|shame, my joy, and my disgrace! Farewell!-- 
| Never again will the sun play upon thy little brow 
‘of innocence--thou art Death’s, and the grave and 
corruption will soon be thine,--but at least the 
world cannot now point at thee, and taunt thee 
|with thy mother’s frailty. Thou art saved the 
| pangs of living on the charity of Hatred, and being 
‘a mark in the world for the cold and the vain !-- 
Farewell. Thy spit is with its kindred angels; 
and the chill of the world’s neglect, colder far ‘than 
the cold bed that will enwrap thy little frame, will 
never fall upon it. But oh, it is bitter, bitter, to 
miss thee from this breast that has borne so much 
for thee. But it is bursting !--it is bursting !--my 
poor babe !--and I will rejointhee, and we will be 
'separated no more. Death cannot pass the grave.” 

‘‘For God’s sake, Mariamne,” I exclaimed, “be 
calm!” for I feared she was raving, ‘ Morning 
/ will soon be here--let us finish!” And she an- 
swered me, coldly and wildly; ‘Be itso.” Then 
I knelt by her side, and placing the coffin on the 
brink ef the grave, we laid our hands on it; and 
amid the roaring of the wind--the hissing of the 
/snow as it was blown among the trees, and the 
groans of the disconsolate mother, I prayed a short 
‘prayer in poor Mariamne’s own Frieslandic -- 
‘“ Amen!” I said, and she tried to repeat it, but her 
voice failed her; and while I lowered the little 
ark into its cold chamber, and hastily covered it 
with the frozen mould and snow, Mariamne, the 
most beautiful of the Friesland relics of the Gre- 
cian women, fell senseless on my bosom, and was 
pressed, unconscious, to a heart bleeding and 
breaking for her. 
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Anecdoie of Mathews. | senting itself that this was some medicine, Suett ran 
Ar his cottage in Kentish Town Mathews often | to Parsons, and said hastily—“ Pray, what is it you 
gave very delightful parties; on one of these occa-| take when you go to that port-hole 2?” ‘ What I 
sions he invited a well-known dramatist, whom | am obliged to take, in the state my lungs are,” 
we shall call Mr. X : this gentleman has suf- | said Parsons. This was conviction strong. Home 
fered for many years from a nervous disorder re-| ran poor Suett, with awful forebodings, sent for 
sembling St. Vitus’ dance, which is sometimes | his doctor, described the symptoms, and was or- 
sufficiently powerful in its effects to keep him | dered some medicine, which accomplished what 
standing on one Jeg and danglingthe other by way | his fears had already predisposed him for—Dicky 
of accompaniment for half an hour at a crossing | Was on a sick bed. The hoaxers now relented, 
ere he can summon nerve to proceed. Amid the | and confessed the plot. Dicky recovered, and 
other visitors on the day Mr. X came, was the | seemed to have forgotten it: but he only hoarded 
celebrated dwarf Count Boroulaski. X was | Up vengeance, to wreak it on the head of his prin- 
anxious to behold him, and to get a view without cipal tormentor, Wewitzer, who, some months 
offending the amour propre of the Polish noble.| after, received a letter from Scotland, informing 
Mathews told him that the Count wasin one of the | luim that his sister, Lady , was on her death- 
winding walks of the garden; off tottered X , bed, begged to be reconciled, wished him to leave 
but shortly returning, tittering and stammering, | the stage on an annuity, etc. Off went Wewitzer 
with his staccato laugh, exclaimed, ‘“‘ He—really—| to the manager, obtained, with great difficulty, 
is—ha—ha !—the drollest—little —creature—in— | permission to go to Scotland, borrowed the amount 
the—world ;—excuse me,—ha—ha !—Mathews,— | of his expenses of the coadjutors in the hoax on 
I—wouldn’t be—rude,—but—I—must have auo-! Suett, crossed the border, found his sister by no 
ther—look—at—him.” Off went X in a pace | means disposed to forgive or receive him, and not 
resembling nothing so much as that of a two-day | at all likely toquit this world. Back came poor 
old calf (technically called astaggering bob ;)| Ralph, foaming with rage ; attributed the whole 
and immediately after up came the little Count, | plot to his companions (never suspecting poor 
laughing and speaking shrilly. “My tear Ma-) simple Suett;) and, quarrelling with every one of 
dews,” he cried, “ who is dat ver funne man vat them, refused to refund the amount lent. For 
valk as if his legs vas stilts; he go blunder a little | weeks this went on, all the parties meeting daily, 
dime, den stop to shake hisself; and den stagger | as was then the custom with the Covent-garden 
on agen: I beg your pardons, Midder Madews, | and Drury-lane actors at a house in Clare-market. 
bot I must have toder peep ad him.” Off whisked | Wewitzer at length became so exasperated, that, 
the little Pole to look after the dramatist, who was | to pacify him, the parties accused effered to make 
concealed behind a tree to cateh a glimpse at the an affidavit of their innocence. During all this, 
Count; the latter, whose curiosity did not get the | Dicky sat fondling a dog that was called ‘‘Suett’s 
better of his breeding, concealed himself also; | familiar.” At last he broke forth with “O deac ! 
presently out stumbled X——, and tottered past the | O la! don’t lay out your shillings. It was Idid 
place where the Count was ensconced, sniggering | it ; and now we’re even for the rhubarb, my Wit- 
to himself as he caught a glance of the dwarf; a/ zy.” Very few jokes were attempted with Suett 
moment after forth darted the little fellow, stuffing ; after this.—i. 
his handkerchief into his mouth to conceal his 



































laughter at the oddity of the dramatist’s gait. Ma- The Fatal Mistake. 
thews, whese walk (for it was after his accident,) atl 

all must remember, stood looking at each, and ex- Av Indian from his wigwam stray’d, 
claimed :—“‘ Now, isn’t it a most amazing thing, To roam ’mid sylvan glen and dell ; 
though all the rest of the world see it, X—— don't The song of leaves rich music made, 


know that there is anything peculiar in his mo- As on his ear its breathings fell ; 
tions at all ?”—Records ofa Stage Veteran. From rocky steep the clear wave dashed, 
| And sunbeams in the white spray flash’d. 





Capital Hioax. : Listless he stood—his blanket flung 
_ Parsons was the victim of asthma, and suffered | From o’er his brawny shoulders bare; 
so much in the confined atmosphere of a theatre, The glittering steel beside him hung, 
that he had a small window cut for him at each His quiver and his bow were there ; 
house, so that when he left the stage, he might in- He gazed upon the foaming stream— 
hale the fresh air: these were called ‘“‘ Parsons’ Thought of the maiden of his dream. 


port-holes.”. When Suett first came up, “ uncook- 
ed, from Yorkshire,” the actors persuaded him that 
Parsons visited this “cupboard,” as they termed it, | 
to take his wine. At the suggestion of his hoax- 
ers, Suett undertook tg steal the bottle. Old We- 
witzer was perched upon.a ladder, and held the 
wine, which, when Suett put his hand through, he 


Heard ye that rustling low and faint? 
Mark’d ye the quick roll of his eye ? 
A bounding fawn does fancy paint, 
That through the break is springing by ; 
Another stir—the shaft has fled— 
Its hapless victim’s with the dead! 





popped into it. Suett cracked the bottle, chuck- But not thefawn! With hunter's bound, 
ling over the want of sociality in Parsons’ running, He reached the scene of victory ; 

after every scene, to drink on the sly. According When quivering, dying, on the ground, 
to the prevalent taste for practical jekes, the bottle He saw his cherished loved one lie! 
had been impregnated with pulvis rhei, and poor Vain all his grief—life must depart-- 


Dicky soon felt extremely unwell. The idea pre- The fatal barb had reached her heart! 
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Scenes in the Levant. 

Tue last day that! lingered at Athens, before 
bidding farewell, perhaps for ever, to the shores 
of Greece, is deeply impressed upon my mind. I) 
had hardly begun to feel the magic influence of 
the land of poets, patriots, and heroes, until the 
very moment of iny departure. I had travelled in 
the most interesting sections of the country, and 
found all enthusiasm dead within me when I ex- 
pected to have been carried away by the remem- 
brance of the past: but here, I know not how it 
was, without any effort, and in the mere act of 
whiling away my time, all that was great and no- 
ble, and beautiful in her history, rushed upon me 
at once; the sun and the breeze, the land and the 
sea, contributed to throw a witchery around me; 
and in a rich and delightful frame of mind, I found 
myself among the monuments of her better days, 








gliding by the remains of the immense wall erected 
to enclose the harbor during the Peloponnesian 
war, and was soon floating upon the classic wa- 
ters of Salamis. If Ihad got there by accident, 
it would not have occurred to me to dream of bat- 
tles and all the fierce panoply of war upon that 
calm and slippery surface. But I knew where I 
was, and my blood was up. I was among the 
enduring witnesses of the Athenian glory. 
Behind me was the ancient city, the Acropolis, 











with its ruined temples, the tell-tale monuments of 
by-gone days, towering above the plain; here 
was the harbor from which the gallies carried to 
the extreme parts of the then known world the 
glories of the Athenian name; before me was un- 
conquered Salamis; here the invading fleet of 
Xerxes; there the little navy, the last hope of the 
Athenians ; there the island of Egina, from which 
Aristides, forgetting his quarrel with Themistocles, 
embarked ina rude boat, during the hottest of the 
battle, for the ship of the latter; and there the 
throne of Xerxes, where the proud invader had 
stationed himself as spectator of the battle that was 
to lay the rich plain of Attica at his feet. There 





could be no mistake about localities; the details 
have been handed down from generation to gene- 
ration, and are as well known to the Greeks of the 
present day, as they were to their fathers. Sol 
went to work systematically, and fought the 
whole battle through. I sunk ship after ship, and 








went on demolishing them at a most furious rate, 
until | saw old Xerxes clipping it off his throne, 
and the remnants of the Persian fleet scampering 
away as fast as possible. By this time I had got 
into the spirit of the thing, and moving rapidly 
over that water once red with the blood of thou- 
sands from the fair fields of Asia, I steered for the 
shore and mounted the vacant throne of Xerxes. 
This throne is on a hill near the shore, not very 
high, and as pretty a place as a person could have 
selected to keep out of harm’s way; for you will 
recollect that in those days there was no gun- 
powder nor cannon balls, and consequently no 
danger from any chance shots. I selected a par- 
ticular stone, which [I thought probably Xerxes, 





as a reasonable man, and with an eye to perspec- 
tive, must have chosen as his seat on the eventful 
day of the battle; and on that same stone sat down 
to meditate upon the vanity of all earthly great- 





ness. But whenever I think of Xerxes, the first 


thing that presents itself to my mind is the cou- 
plet— 


“Xerxes the Great did die, 
And so must you and I.” 


This is a very sensible stanza, no doubt, and wor- 
thy of being always borne in mind; but it was not 
exactly what I wanted. In vain I tried to drive it 
away. Like the wild Irish boy, who said “the 
more you call me, the more I won’t come,” the 
more I tried to drive it away, the more it stuck to 
me. I tried repeatedly, but all in vain. I railed 
at early education, and resolved that acquired 
knowledge hurts a person’s natural faculties; for 
iff had not received the first rudiments of educa- 
tion, [ should not have been bothered with the 
couplet, and should have been able to have done 
something on my own account. 

In the evening I embarked on board my little 
caique. She was one of the most rakish descrip- 
tion of vessels. I drew my cloak around me and 
stretched myself on the deck as we glided quietly 
out of the harbor; saw the island of Salamis, and 
the shores of Greece gradually fade from view; 
looked at the dusky forms of the Greeks in their 
capots, lying asleep around me; at the helmsman, 
sitting cross-legged at his post, apparently without 
life or motion ; gave one thought to home, and fell 
asleep. 

In the morning I began to examine my compa- 
nions. They were in alla captain and six sailors, 
probably all part owners, and two passengers from 
one of the islands, not one of whom could spéak 
any other language than Greek. My knowledge 
of that language was confined to a few rolling 
hexameters, which had stuck by me in some un- 
accountable way, as a sort of memento of college 
days. These, however, were of no particular 
use, and consequently I was pretty much tongue- 
tied during the whole voyage. 1 amused myself 
by making my observations quietly upon my com- 
panions, as they did more openly upon me, for I 
frequently heard the word “ Anglos” pass among 
them. I had before had occasion to see something 
of Greek sailors, and to admire their skill and good 
conduct, and I was fortified in my previous opinion 
by what I saw of my present companions. Their 
temperance in eating and drinking is very remark- 
able, and all my comparisons between them and 
European sailors were very much in their favor. 
Indeed I could not help thinking as they sat col- 
lectively, Turkish fashion, around their frugal 
meal of bread, caviari and black olives, that I had 
never seen finermen. Their features were regu- 
lar, in that style which we recognize to this day as 
Grecian; their figures good, and their faces wore 
an air of marked character and intelligence ; and 
these advantages of person were set off by the 
island costume—the fezora red cloth cap with a 
long black tassel at the top, a tight vestand jacket 
embroidered and without collars, large Turkish 
trowsers coming down a little below the knee, 
legs bare, short pointed slippers,and a sash around 
the waist, tied under the left side with long ends 
hanging down, and a knife sticking out about six 
inches. There was something bold and daring in 
their appearance; indeed, I may say piratical 
about them, and I could easily imagine that ifthe 
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Mediterranean sheuld again become infested with | him, a wooden sofa, three wooden chairs, about 
pirates, my friends would cut no contemptible | twenty books, and two large leather cases contain- 
figure among them. But I must not detain you as | ing clothes, napkins, and probably all bis worldly 
long on the voyage asI was myself. The sea was | goods. The rain came through the ceiling in se- 
calm; we had hardly any wind; our men were at | veral places; the bed of the poor archeveque had 
the oars nearly all the time, and—passing slowly | evidently been moved from time to time to avoid 
by Egina, Cape Sunium with its magnificent ruins | it, and I was obliged to change my position twice. 
mournfully overlooking the sea, better known in | An air of cheerless poverty reigned through the 
modern times as Colonna’s Height, and the scene apartment. I could not help comparing his lot 
of Falconer’s Shipwreck—passing also the island | with that of more favored and perhaps not more 
of Zea, the ancient Chios, Thermia, and other | worthy servants of the church. It was a style so 
islands of lesser note, towards evening we took | different from the pomp and state of the haughty 
shelter in the harbor of Scio. English prelates, or even from the comforts of 
The history of this beautiful little island forms | foreign missionaries in different parts of this coun- 
one of the darkest pages in the history of the | try, that I could not help feeling deeply for the 
world, and one glance told its dreadful history. | poor priest before me. But he seemed contented 
Once the most beautiful island of the Archipelago, | and cheerful, and even thankful that for the mo- 
itis nowa mass ofruins. Its fields, which once | ment, there were others worse off than himself, and 
‘‘budded and blossomed as the rose,” have become | that he had it in his power to befriend them. 
waste places; its villages are deserted, its towns | Sweetmeats, coffee, and pipes were served; and 
are in ruins, its inhabitants murdered, in captivity | in about an hour we were conducted to supper in 
and inexile. My landing was under peculiarly |a large room, also opening from the hall. Our 
interesting circumstances. One of my fellow-| supper would not have tempted an epicure, but 
passengers was a native of the island, who had | suited very well an appetite whetted by exercise 
escaped during the massacre, and now revisited | and travel. It consisted of u large chunk of bread 
it for the first time. He asked me to accompany | and a large glass of water for each of us, caviari, 
him ashore, promising to find some friends at black olives, and two kinds of Turkish sweet- 
whose house we might sleep; but he soon found, meats. We were waited upon by two priests: 
himself a stranger in his native land: where he | one of them, a handsome young man not more 
had once known every body, he now knew no | than twenty, with long black hair hanging over his 
body. The town was a complete mass of ruins; | shoulders like a girl’s, stood by with a napkin on 
the walls of many fine buildings were still stand- | his arm and a pewter vessel, with which he poured 
ing, crumbling to pieces, and still black with the | water on our hands, receiving it again in a basin. 
fire of the incendiary Turks. The town that had | This was done both before and after eating ; then 
grown up upon the ruins consisted of a row of came coffee and pipes. During the evening the 
miserable shanties occupied as shops for the sale | young priest brought out an edition of Homer, and 
of the mere necessaries of life, where the shopman|I surprised him, and astounded myself, by being 
slept on his window shutter in front. All my com- | able to translate a passage in the Iliad. I trans- 
panion’s efforts to find an acquaintance were fruit- | lated itin French, and my companion explained it 
less. To add to our unpleasant position, and at|in modern Greek to the young priest. Our beds 
the same time to heighten the cheerlessness of ihe | were cushions laid on a raised platform or divan 
scene around us, the rain began to fall violently. | extending around the walls. In the morning, after 
Under the guidance of a Greek we searched | sweetmeats, cofiee, and pipes, we paid our re- 
among the ruins of an apartment, where we might | spects to the good old archeveque, and took our 
buiida fire and shelter ourselves for the night, but | leave. When we got out of doors, finding that the 
we searched in vain; the work of destruction was | wind was the same, and that there was no possi- 
too complete. Cold, and thoroughly drenched | bility of sailing, my friend proposed a ride into the 
with rain, we were retracing our way to our boat,| country. We procured a couple of mules, took 
when our guide told my companion that a Greek | a small basket of provisions for a collation, and 








archeveque had lately taken up his abode among 
theruins. We immediately went there and found 
him occupying apartments, partially repaired, in 
what had once been one of the finest houses in 
Scio. The entrance through a large stone gate- 
way was imposing; the house was cracked from 
top to bottom by fire, nearly one half had fallen 
down, and the stones lay scattered as they fell ; 
but enough remained to show that in its better 
days ithad been a palace. We ascended a flight 
of stone steps to a terrace, from which we entered 
into a large hall perhaps thirty feet wide and fifty 
feet long. On one side of this hall the wail had 
fallen down the whole length, and we looked out 
upon the mass of ruins beneath. On the other 
side, in asmall room in one corner, we found the 
archeveque. He was sick, but received us kindly. 
The furniture consisted of an iron bedstead with a 
mattress, on which he Jay with a quilt spread over 


started. 

Our road lay directly along the shore: on one 
side the sea, and on the other the ruins of houses 
and gardens, almost washed by the waves. At 
about three miles distance we crossed a little 
stream, by the side of which we saw a sarcopha- 
gus, lately disinterred, containing the usual vases 
of the Grecian tomb, including the piece of money 
to pay Charon his ferriage over the river Styx. 
After a ride of about five miles we came to the 
ruins of a large village, the style of which would 
any where have fixed the attention, as having been 
once a favored abode of wealth and taste. The 
houses were of brown stone, built together, strictly 
in the Venetian style—afiter the models left there 
during the occupation of the island by the Vene- 
tians—large and elegant, with gardens of three or 
four acres, enclosed by high walls of the same 
kind of stone, and altogether in a style superior to 
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any thing I had seen in Greece. These were the) onthe stone floor stil] visible, all the wood work 
country-houses and gardens ofthe rich merchants! burnt toa cinder, and the whole black with smoke. 
of Scio. ‘The manner of living among the propri-| It was a perfect picture of wanton destruction. 
etors here was somewhat peculiar; and the ties! The day, too, was in conformity with the scene ; 
that bound them to this little village peculiarly | the sun was obscured, the wind blew through the 
strong. This was the family home ; the community | ruined building, it rained, was cold and cheerless. 
was essentially mercantile, and most of their busi-} What were the feelings of my friend I cannot 
ness transactions were carried on elsewhere.| imagine. I repeat it, | cannot imagine; he spoke 
Wien there were three or four brothers in a fa-! but little; they must have been too deep for utter- 
mily, one would be in Censtantinople a couple of| ance. I looked at every thing with intense inte- 


years, another at Trieste, and so on, while another 
remained at home; so that those who were away | 
were always looking to the occasional family re- 
union ; and all looked to spend the evening of their| 


rest; I wanted to ask question after question, but 
could not, in mercy, probe his bleeding wounds. 
We left the house and walked out into the garden. 
It showed that there was no master’s eye to watch 


days among the beautiful gardens of Scio. What} over it; I plucked an orange which had lost its 
a scene for the heart to turn to now. The houses) flavor; the tree was withering from want of care ; 
and gardens were still there, some standing almost} our feet became entangled among the weeds and 
entire, others black with smoke and crumbling to! roses, and rare hot-house plants growing wildly to- 
ruins. But where were they who should now be! gether. JI said that he did not talk much; but the 
coming out to rejoice in the return of a friend, and | little that he did say amounted to volumes. Pass- 
to welcome a stranger? An awful solitude, a| ing a large vase in which a beautiful plant was 
stillness that struck a cold upon the heart, reigned / running wildly over the sides he murmurcd in- 
around us. We saw nobody ; and our own voices, | distinctly “the same vase,” (le meme vase,) and 
and the trampling of our mules upon the deserted | once he stopped opposite a tree, and turning to 
pavements, sounded hollow and sepulchral in our! me, said, “this is the only tree [do not remem- 
cars. It was like walking among the ruins of Pom-} ber.” These and other little incidental remarks 
peii: it was another city of the dead: but there | showed how deeply all the particulars were en- 
was a freshness about the desolation that seemed! graved upon his mind, and told me, plainer than 
of to-day; it seemed as though the inhabitants | words, thatthe wreck and ruin he saw around him 
should be sleeping and not dead. Indeed, the high harrowed his very soul. Indeed, how could it be 
walls of the gardens, and the outsides of the! otherwise? this was his father’s house, the home 


houses too, were generally so fresh and in so opal 
fect a state, that it seemed like riding through a 
handsome village atan early hour before the inha-| 


of his vouth, the scene of his earliest, dearest, and 
fondest recollections. Busy memory, that scurce 
of all our greatest pains as well as greatest plea- 


bitants had risen; and I sometimes could not help! sures, must have painted the ruined and desolate 
thinking, that in an hour or two the streets would) scene around him in colors even brighter, far 
be thronged with a busy population. My friend) brighter, than they ever existed; it must have 
continued to conduct me through the solitary | called up the faces of well known and well loved 





streets; telling me, as we went along, that this} 
was tle house of such a family, this of such a fa- 
mily, with some of whose members Ihad become 
acquainted in Greece, until, stopping before a large 
stone gateway, he dismounted at the gate of his 
father’s house. In that house he was born; there | 
he had spent his youth; he had escaped from it 

during the dreadful massacre, and this was the first | 
time of his revisiting it. What a tide of recollec- | 
tions must have rushed upon him! We entered | 
through the large stone gateway, into a court-yard | 
beautifully paved in mosaic, in the form of a star, 

with small black and white round stones. On our! 
left was a large stone reservoir, perhaps twenty- 

five feet square, still so perfect as to hold water, | 
with an arbor over it supported by marble columns; 
a venerable grape-vine completely covered the 
arbor. 

The garden covered an extent of about four 
acres, filled with orange, lemoo, almond, and fig | 
trees, overrun with weeds, roses, and flowers, 
growing together in wild confusion. On the right 
was the house, and a melancholy spectacle it was; 
the wall had fallen down on one side, and the 
whole was black with smoke. We ascended a 
flight of stone steps with marble balustrades, to the 
terrace, a platform about twenty feet square, over- 
looking the garden. From the terrace we entered 
the saloon, a large room with high ceilings, fresco 
paintings on the walls ; the mark of the fire kindled | 








friends ; indeed, he must have asked himself in 
bitterness and in anguish of spirit, ‘the friends of 
my youth! where are they?” while the fytal an- 
swer knocked at his heart—gone, murdered, in 
captivity and in exile. P. J. 











Simplicity of Prayer. 

We sometin 2 forget, in our familiarity with a 
habit or custom, the fact that some equally fami- 
liar precept or command points directly at us and 
warns us to pause and reflect. How very few 
Christians imagine that they transgress the admo- 
nition of our Savior, which impressed upon his 
disciples the folly of using vain repetitions; and 
yet how many are guilty of the very fault which 
this precept aimed at correcting! A child who 
knows his want, affects no circumlocution in ma- 
king it known; nature speaks in simplicity, and in 
the eloquence of truth: just so will the true 
Christian, who feels his needy and helpless con- 
dition, approach his Father without vain repetition 
or pompous exordium, and tell ef his weakness— 
of his wanderings, and of his wants, in the touch- 
ing language of the heart, which seeks no artificial 
modes of expression. We have observed many 
ministers who commence their petitions with a long 
catalogue of the attributes of the Deity ; and this is 
done with the pompous air of forensic eloquence. 
However impressive this may be, it is not prayer! 
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WALK AMONG THE GRAVES, &c. 








ORIGINAL. 


Walk among the Graves. 
BY T. A. WORRALL, 
1. 
Lieut ty rest the clod, 
Greenly grow the sod— 
How sweetly sleep the dead, 
Beneath the green trees’ shade, 
In their sepulchral bed! 
Though their forms may fade, 
Though the earth .entomb them, 
Though the worm consume them 
They are not dead! 
i. 
The eye beams not in lightness, 
The cheek glows not in bloom; 
Yet the spirit lives in brightness, 
And powerless is the tomb— 
Lightly rest the clod, 
Greenly grow the sod— 
Softly, gently tread ; 
Pass’d are the golden hours, 
Wither’d are beauty’s flowers, 
How sweetly sleep the dead! 
Lit. 
They have faded, they have fled, 
A tear I give the dead— 
Sweet the spirit liveth, 
In the life God giveth— 
In their slumbers blest, 
in their peace at rest, 
How sweetly sleep the dead! 
Iv. 
Deathless is the mind, 
It leaves decay behind ; 
My heart be not afraid, 
The beautiful have sped, 
Look on their lowly bed! 
Let memory mark the day, 
When life was breath’d away— 
And the wild-flower deck each cell, 
Then a long, long farewell, 
To the dead! 








When Earth was Young. 


Wuen Earth was young, pure Love and Joy 
One sacred isle in concord kept, 
And Sorrow, wayward, weeping boy, 
Deep ‘neath the distant billows slept. 
Within that isle, ’mid banks of flowers, 
(Sweet shelter from the noon-day glare,) 
Beauty was wont to pass the hours, 
And raised her shrine and altar there. 
Once at the crimson close of day, 
When Beauty wore her sweetest smile, 
A gilded bark sailed in the bay, 
Aud moored beside the happy isle. 
A youth furled up the purple sail, 
And to the altar trembling stept ; 
He breathed a vow, he told a tale, 
And Beauty heard that tale, and wept. 
Unhappy maid! she caught the boy, 
And clasped him to her panting breast; 


She thought ’twas Love, she thought ’twas Joy, 


While Sorrow to her heart she pressed. 
10 








Anticipation. 
(WRITTEN IN SICKNESS.) 
By Mrs. Crawford. 


Weevy with the silent spheres, 
I sit in sweet communion, 
While mem’ry pictures years 
Of l-ve’s unbroken union ; 
I think when earth has shed 
Its last bright sunshine o’er me, 
How sweet with thee, to tread 
That starry path before me! 


Though earth has been as heaven, 
With such to live as thee, 
It well may be forgiven, 
Todream of what must be: 
And in that dream of sorrow, 
Of parting hard to brave, 
Faith's golden lamp to borrow, 
To light the sunless grave ! 





Oh! yes, there is above us, 

A brighter home than this, 
Where those who purely love us 
Shall join our souls in bliss! 

I have an inward feeling, 
A holy whisp’ring sweet, 
O’er heart and spirit stealing, 
That tells me we shall meet ! 











I never can another Wed. 
BY L, M. J. MOMPAGU. 
Ox, no! we have not met for years; 
’T was on her bridal day 
I saw her last; and then her tears 
Did stain her bright array ; 
Methought those tears for me were shed; 
But be it so, or not, 
I never can another wed, 
She, never be forgot. 





Oh, no! we have not met for years; 
I never see the place 
Where once she dwelt, but bitter tears 
Come gushing o’er my face: 
They say that love by grief is fed; 
But be it so, or not, 
Inever can another wed, 
She, never be forgot. 


Oh, no! we have not met for years; 
Nor would I trust me now 

To look on her, in smiles, or tears, 
Lest I forget her vow: 

They tell me that her beauty’s fled ; 
But be it so, or not, 

I never could another wed, 
She, never be forgot. 


LT 





} wrong. 


aE 


Wuen friends quarrel, their ill feeling towards 
each other is generally more bitter than the enmity 
of strangers, because they know all the faults of 
each other, and without any of the charity of 
friendship, construe every weakness into wilful 








80 THE FRENCH COQUETTE. 





| throbbing heart, she enters the lighted rooms. At 


ORIGINAL. 

. jevery sound she starts and trembles: her eye 

rhe yrenen Coquette. | wanders unceasingly over the glittering assembly 
STEREOS Le. | He is not visible! Suddenly a stranger presents 


Eume D’Onrrs£ had numbered her seven-| himself before her, and m hurried accents bears 
teenth year. She was rich in ail the gifts of to her Herman’s compliments, with a boquet, 
nature. She possessed intellect of a high order, saying he could not meet her. The stranger 
and beauty sat radiant over ber face and form. | glides into the crowd. In grief and dismay she 
Kind and gentle, she was surrounded by friends ;| unconsciously tears the flowers to pieces. Whils' 
but Emile had one fauli—she was a confirmed | doing so, a small slip of paper falls from among 
eoquette. This disposition had grown with her | the leaves. Emile, breathless with anzicty, has 
youth and strengthened with her strength. In| energy to read the following pencilled words— 
vain had the fondest counse! been poured into her | 
ear: for hours had she listened to the thrilling elo 
quence of her brother Claude. Many vows she 
would make of amendment, but, alas! her pro- 
mises were even as the snow-wreath—melting | 
with the earliest ray of morning. The first new| Little more remains to be said. Emile felt there 
or attractive face she met, they were forgotten, | was truth, may! justice in the words. In anguish 
and with renewed spirits she would tax all her | of soul, she left the saloon. 
powers of pleasing to gain the homage of even a} ‘Have you heard the news?” said a little bru- 
stranger. Little do the innocent and guileless in | 


“ T have deceived you—I never loved you. Read in 
this deception a slight revenge for the misery and 
blight you have in former days cast upon the 


7? 


heart of Sackville. He was my only brother ! 


/nette to her friend, the elegant De Merceur 
heart know of the feverish and fitful existence of a/ “Oh! Emile has left Paris to bury herself in a 
coquette;—like the gaudy butterfly, she flies from | convent: I assure you it is so.. It’s all that is 
flower to flower, and oft in her anxiety for new | talked of to-day.” 
beauties, new conquests, receives a death-wound| There was truth in the light sentence—and the 
when least expected. Emile had trifled with | bright, the buoyant Coquette could never be re- 
many, and had looked on with the most calm in- cognised in the pale, sad Nun, who never seems 
difference when told of the shattered hearts she | to lift her tearful eyes from the earth—so deep is 
had created in the gay, dignified circle in which |the gloom thrown over her soul—by her own 
she moved. But the time had come when her | folly, her own heartlessness! ESTELLE. 
power was to cease. She met one evening at a| Woodville, Mississippi. 
soiree of Mad. V.’s,a foreigner of distinction and 
great personal beatfy. Half of Paris was crazy | 
about him, (that is, the silly women.) In good | 
truth he was a most fascinating trifler; he was | ;' 
ever on the qui vive; ever had some choice and| In the city of Florence, during. the time it was 
well culled elegancy to utter to each fair one on| under the sway of the De Medicis, dwelt a noble 
whom he bent bis lambent gaze. Emile was the youth of the name of Antonio Vanucci. Becom- 
queen of his vanity; she seemed the arbitress of | ing deeply attached to one of the most beautiful 
his fate; and she, on her part, evidently felt a girls in the whole place, he had soon the happiness 
deeper interest in Herman F , than any lover | of acquiring such an interest in her affections as to 
on whom she had ever permitted her patronizing | induce her to yield her consent to a speedy (though 
smile to light. He rode, he danced, and walked | of necessity a secret) union. Now it so happened, 
with her; sat next her atthe opera, and she refused | a8 it often does in such cases, that the Vanuccis 
violets and jessamine from all but Herman; in were one of the most opulent and powerful fami- 
short, twas loudly whispered in the ha'ls of fash- | lies in Florence ; while on the other band, the pa- 
ion, that Emile loved and would marry him ;—| rents of Agatha (for such was the name of the fair 
and she did love him: her truant heart wascaught | girl) although very respectable in their circle of 
at last, and I almost sigh to say, encaged for life. | life, were of inferior origin. After a short period 
But why should I? Was not the punishment just? | the two lovers were privately united ; and Antonio, 
Ere she was aware of her feelings, she found she | being aware that such a proceeding could not long 
loved him with the intenseness of a first passion. | be concealed from the knowledge of his family, 
He was the worldto her. Each night when she | aud dreading the efiects of their resentment, de- 
appeared in public, her eye would wander with | termined upon flying from Florence, and taking 
restless anxiety until it met his gaze, and he was | refuge in a neighboring state till the anger of his 
by her side. AJI had been said that a lover could | parents could be appeased. With this intent, a 
say, except to name a day for their union. Emile | few days after their union, bidding a mournful 
was happy her lover was so absorbing. She | farewell to his wife, he proceeded to Perugia, a 
thought not, cared not, for the future. state bordering upon Florence, intending to remain 
Herman had promised to meet her the next eve-| there some time. It was not long before the cir- 
ning at a brilliant bali, to be given at Mad. V.’s. | cumstance which had occasioned his departure 
As he left the boudoir-he gave her one of his most | came to the ears of his friends, who, of course, 
subdued smiles, and said in a musical voiee,| were much enraged at his conduct, and threaten- 
“Adieu! If I fail to meet you, beloved Emile, §| ed, unless he obtained from the Pope a dispensa- 
will send an apology.” tion of his marriage vow, to disinherit him, as one 
The evening has come. Emile is beautifally, | unworthy of the name. Ippolito de Montforte, a 
bewitchingly arrayed. With a flushed cheek and | young man of depraved habits, was among the few 
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Antonio Vanucci. 
A FLORENTINE STORY. 
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ANTONIO VANUCCILI, 81 
ed 


who rejoiced at the disgrace which the unhappy | youth, for whose death he has been made respon- 
Antonio had fallen into; being himself vielently | sible, urged by envy and disappointment, had the 


enamored of the fair Agatha, though, among many | 
others, ene of her rejected suitors. Being a man) 


of a vindictive spirit, he determined on taking his 











shameless audacity to make attempts upon my 
honor, by stealing his way into my chamber at 
night. By some strange fatality, at the same hour 


revenge on Agatha for slighting his offers; and,/ came my husband, whom I supposed at Perugia; 


though he daringly attempted to put his resolve in 
execution, was signally and fatally repulsed. One 


and, no person being found near but himself, was 
suspected of being guilty of the deed—with what 


night, after she had retired torest, she was awoke | justice I shall presently leave you to decide. On 


soon after midnight by the noise of some one en- 
tering her chamber window. She arose, and be- 
held, by the light of the moon, the most daring of 
her discarded lovers, whe had already made good 
his entrance. Having only a single moment to 
decide how she could best defend her menaced 
honor, she seized a weapon which fortunately lay 
near her, and smote the yoyth so severely on the 
head that he immediately fell to the ground, at the 
very moment he fancied he was about to succeed 
in his attempt. His cries drawing the officers of 
justice to the spet, a strict search took place, du- 
ring which the unfortunate Antonio, being the only 
person found near, was forthwith taken up on sus- 
picion of having slain his rival, and throwa into 
the public prison. We must now explain to the 
reader how it happened that Antonio was found 
near Agatha’s dwelling, when every one supposed 
him to be at Perugia. Becoming impatient by his 
painful separation from his beloved wife, he re- 
solved upon bearing the anger of his relations, and 
returned to Flerence. It unluckily happened that 
just as he was approaching his residence, the cries 
of the wounded Ippolito took place, and he was 
immediately taken into custody. Fearful only of 
casting the least imputation upon the reputation of 
her he loved, he at ence admitted the charge of 
having perpetrated the deed, for which he was ad- 
judged te suffer death. 

‘Tidings of the unhappy result of this affair com- 
ing the ensuing day to the ears of his wife, she hesi- 
tated not an instant in what way to act. Heedless 
of the consequences, she sat out for the palace of 
the duke, where, half wild with grief and terror 
at the idea of her husband having already suffered, 
she became clamorous for an audience, the people 
on all sides making way for her, until she was at 
length stopped by the officer upon guard at the 
ducal gates. Her passionate appeals for admit- 
tance were here irresistible, and she was conduct- 
ed, in a short time, into the audience chamber, 
before the duke and his whole court. But regard- 
less of surrounding objects, she singled out him of 
whom she was in search; and, throwing herself 
at his feet in all the sweet disorder of distressed 
beauty, which heightened rather than diminished 
her charms, she besought his clemency and pity 
in the following terms:—‘ Heaven, that has given 
me access to your excellency, will, I fervently 
trust, incline your héartalso to listen to me, to jus- 
tice, and to truth. Let not the innocent, my ho- 
nored lord, suffer for the guilty; the cause for 
which [ appear before you will not permit me to 
be longer silent. Believe me, then, when I say 
that the prisoner Antonio and my unhappy self 
have been long fervently attached to each other, 
and were secretly united, though at the expense 
ofa cruel separation, caused by fear of the anger 
of the parents of Antonio; when the- deceased 











the night in question, shortly after retiring to rest, 
{ was suddenly startled out of my slumbers, by 
hearing the sash of my window thrown open, and 
beheld with terror the deceased, who had scaled: 
the walls, and invaded the sunctuary of my rest. 
Impelled at once by fear and indignation, I 
snatched a sword which lay near me, and struck 
the invader of my honor with the utmost strength 
Icould command. He fell tothe ground, and, by 
the just award of Heaven, rather than by any 
power of mine, he shortly afierwards expired. In 
the tumult thus caused, the captain of the band, 
with his followers, marched towards the spot, 
What was my surprise and horror, then, to hear 
this very morning that my beloved and innocent 
Antonio had been just seized, convicted, and lay 
under sentence of death, preferring rather to suffer 
every thing than even to betray my name. De- 
serted and alone, to whom could I turn for advice 
and aid—whither, I repeated in my despair—but 
to the source of honor and justice itself, at the feet 
of our most noble and righteous duke?” Here, 
no longer able to control her emotions, the lovely 
Agatha ceased to speak, but not to weep, until the 
duke, kindly raising her up, assured her she had 
no cause for such excessive sorrow, as far as it 
lay in his power to remove it; declaring, at the 
same time, that Antonio was pardoned. “You 
are both free,” rejoined the duke, with one of his 
most benevolent smiles, “to be as happy as you 
please ; and, as far as my influence with both your 
parents can be supposed to be of any avail.” And 
the noble duke performed what he had thus pro- 
mised; for he himself saw and reconciled the rival 
families; and the beautiful Agatha and happy An- 
tonio long continued two of the brightest orna- 
ments of the city of Florence. 
ANSELM. 











The Mother. 


How sadly is she deficient in natural feeling 
who thinks her infant troublesome, and is willing 
to trust it to the care of a hireling nurse, while she 
indulges in the gaieties of the ball room; and who 
will leave the formation of its character, as it 
grows up, to the ignorant or vicious, rather than 
watch over it with assiduous care, and direct its 
opening mind into right thoughts and right im- 
pressions, A mother can mould the character of 
her child at will; but this cannot be done by su- 
pine indulgence of self. She must make it the 
business of her life—her pleasure and constant 
employment to rear up ber children. Then will 
they gather round her in her maturer years, and 
bless the hand that guided them in the right wey, 
and taught them such precepts as now guide 
them safely and calmly on the troubled gea of 
existence. 





82 THE CHARITY SISTER. 
ed 


The Charity Sister. 
’ RY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. 


Trifles light as air ~ 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 


| without reproof, say and do things no one else 
could say or do; the stiff little demoiselles of her 
/own age, who had now and then a peep at home 
from their schools, regarded her with astonishment 
|and dread; and some of her grown-up friends 





As proofs of holy writ.—orHELLo. | dreaded her also, for Rosabelle was too acute and 
— | observant, was an excellent mimic, and delighted 

RosaBetLe pe Ciarevitte was the sole and mo-| in petty mischief; her little railleries and bon- 
therless child of a French nobleman of high rank | mots were applauded and repeated, and many 
» in the court of Lewie the Fifteenth: her father,the | more than she ever said were, from various mo- 
Marquis de Clairville, had married late in life, and | tives, attributed to her. All this tended to nourish 
loved his little daughter as much as it was possible | a dangerous habit of mind; her father was con- 
«for an old French courtier to love any thing. She | demned for not bringing her up like other children, 
was a beautiful, lively child; excessively indulg-| and educating her selon les regles; and even those 
ed, but, thanks to the natural goodness of her dis-| who loved her best, were not sorry to find that he 
position, not spoiled. She was petulent, but af- | i intended, from whatever motive, to withdraw her 
fectionate ; expecting attention, and accustomed into retirement for a certain period. The step 
to admiration; replete with talent, but idle, and| was at length decided on; the marquis, with ades- 
apparently incapable of continued application ; | perate effort, tore himself from Paris and Versail- 
from her teachers and regular lessons she acquir- | !es, doubtful whether he should be able even to 
ed very little, but, at the same time, she learnt a| breathe in any other atmosphere, and regarding 
great deal that nobody taught her. Her dancing-| the sacrifice he thus made for his fortune and his 
master could never succeed in drilling her into the daughter, as an act of more than Roman heroism. 
stiff courtesy and solemn step of the minuet de la Rosabelle was between twelve and thirteen when 
cour, but in the cotillion and lighter dances then in| she accompanied her father to his long-deserted 
vogue, he equally failed to destroy the innate grace | chateau in Provence, the romantic and beautiful. 
and elastic freedom of her movements. In music | About three years after their departure, a young 
it was the same: “ Mademoiselle has voice and, English nobleman was presented, and exceeding- 
ear,” saidthe despairing professors, “but we can| ly well received, atthe French court. Lord Alta- 
teach her nothing.”’ Her father sighed and frown-; mont was five-and-twenty: his father had died 
ed: but Rosabelle would throw her arms round | early in his minority, and on coming of age he 
his neck, and sing his favorite troubadour bailad | took possession of a very large fertune. He was 
so sweetly, so simply, so feelingly, that the heart) now on his travels, and had visited some of the 
of the old courtier asked, “is not this music ?”| northern courts, together with Vienna and Italy. 

‘“ Leave your daughter alone, Marquis,” said a sa-| [t was his intention, on leaving Paris, to proceed 
gacious female friend; “ put within her reach al] | to the south, and take Madrid and Lisbon on his 
the means ofeducation, and wait her time.’ | way home. . 

The marquis had been rich, but was so no lon-| Lord Altamont was a favorable specimen of his 
ger; the profession of a courtier is a very expen- | class and country at that period. Grave, dignified, 
sive one, and he had come to the decision of plac- | courteous ; lofty and firm in principal, full of spir- 
ing his daughter en pension, and retiring three or it and honor; but a somewhat cold and highly-po- 
four years to his estate in the south; but the gb- | lished exterior veiled in him warm and deep af- 
servation of his friend, and the entreaties of his | fections, and a sensibility, perhaps too acute and 
child prevailed : “O do not put me into that horrid | irritable, mingled with a certain degree of romance, 
prison, dear papa! I shall die—you will never see | which his close and habitual intercourse with the 
your poor Rose again—let me go with you? I) world had not yet wornaway. Hisabilities were 
will pay such attention to Monsier l’Abbe and Ma-| of the first order, and had been carefully and judi- 
demoiselle Clery—and I shall be so happy and 0 ciously cultivated ; he was ambitious, and looked 
free! not as we are at Versailles; but I shall run | forward toa brilliant career, intending, however, 
about in real woods, and see real waterfalls, and | | that his first object, on his return home, should be 
gather wild flowers, and help the haymakers, and | his marriage. 
hear birds sing that are as free as myself, not pent; He felt that in bis choice of a wife he should be 
up in aviaries and gilt cages—and O papa! such | fastidious, and even peculiar; money he would 
a garden as [ will have’ And enchanted at the | rather she did not possess; noble birth, high breed- 
picture her imagination had drawn, she jumped, in| ing, and beauty, were indispensable ; scrupulous- 
spite of her little hoop-petticoat and high-heeled | ly correct not only in principal and conduct, but 
shoes, about the room in all the ecstasy of a true | in manners, dress, and conversation; like Cwsar’s 
child of nature. ‘Yes, indeed,” inwardly ex-| wife, it was to be impossible to suspect her of levi- 
claimed the marquis, ‘nature does play us strange) ty; gentle and calm, but dignified, and even 
pranks sometimes! this child she intended for a | proud ;—a magic circle was to be drawn around 
Swiss mountaineer; but it has pleased her capri-/ her, that all were to feel it impracticable to pass. 
cious ladyship to place her in a French court. Her | He could recall to his memory no woman that, 
mother, a dignified descendant of the De Courci’s, | as his wife, he should entirely approve of; his mo- 
and her father—myself- ” The marquis | | ther he thought might, when young, have ap- 
shrugged his shoulders, and took a large pinch of | proached nearly to his beau ideal; but, though an 

snuff. excellent wife, even she had been wanting in that 

Rosabelle was a privileged pet in the courtly | excessive conjugal tenderness and devotion which 
circle in which her father moved; she could, | he should expect. His sister was decorum itself; 
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but whether she had a heart at all, was a question 
net yet solved. ‘“ One point I have quite decided 
on,” and he glanced at the circle of graceful and 
factitious beings that surrounded him. “1 willnever 
marry a foreigner, and especially a French woman.” 

« Well, my lord,” said the young and handsome 
Count de Beauvilliers, advancing towards him, 
“ so you really have made up your mind to leave 
us for those barbarous countries of the south? You 
English have great courage—but why did you not 
make Paris your bonne bouche, and have quitted it 
only for England ?” 

Lord Altamont had no intention of feeding the 
vanity of the Parisian, therefore took no notice of 
his queries ; but said, as from a sudden recollec- 
tion, ‘ By-the-bye, count, you have an uncle in 
Provence, an old friend of my father; I should 
have great pleasure in being introduced to him.” 

“{ will give you a letter—but, no,” continued 
the count, archly, “I think I had better not, for 
there is la belle cousine, as well as the old uncle.” 

‘‘ True,” replied Lord Altamont, “I have heard 








so; and, moreover, that she is to be madame 
comtesse—is she not?” 

“Ma foi!” replied the young Frenchman with a 
shrug. ‘I scarce know myself whether she will 
be or no. My father recommended our union on 
his death-bed, her father desires it; she cares no- 
thing about it, no more do I: but this is the way 
we manage these matters here; our papas and 
mammas are so obliging as to take all the trouble 
off our hands.” 

‘Is she not very beautiful?” 

‘‘T dare say she is; I recollect hera very pretty, 
though a wild and romping child; but were she 
perfection itself, I have no intention of falling in 
love with her.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘“‘ Because I have to marry her, you know.” 

“Very true—I forgot. But supposing any one 
else were to marry her ?” 

“Ha! that would be quite another thing: you 
go and marry her, my lord, and bring her to Paris, 
and I promise to fall in love with her directly.” 

«Thank you,” replied the Englishman, “ but 
why not accompany me ?” 

«« Not now, it is impossible: I have,” continued 
the count, speaking slowly, and turning his eye- 
glass towards a lady, ‘‘ une petite affaire de ceur, 
which nothing could induce me to break off at this 





critical moment.” 

It was a beautiful spring morning when Lord 
Altamont caught the first glimpse of the Chateau 
de Clairville, charmingly situated on the slope of 
a hill; beyond it the blue waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, that loveliest and mildest of seas, danced 
and sparkled in the sunbeams; all around bore an 
air of cultivation, improvement, and cheerfulness. 
Lord Altamont left his carriage, ordering it to pro- 
ceed to the gate of the principal avenue, and to 
wait there for him, while he himself strolled up a 
green, shaded, and flowery lane, evidently lead- 
ing tothesame point. He lingered along it, in the 
full enjoyment of all that the songs of birds, the 
scent of violets, the wild roses clustering along the 
hedges, and the ground carpeted with daisies, 
could give ; he lingered in a sort of mental intoxi- 
eation, thinking of nothing and enjoying every 





thing, when he was startled by a laugh near him, 
then a light quick footstep, and through an aper- 
ture of the hedge sprung a girl dressed en paysanne, 
her hair loose over her shoulders, and in her hand 
a broad straw hat with blue ribbons, with which 
she was hunting a superb butterfly. Lord Alta- 
mont stopped, and according to the polite usage of 
those times, instinctively took off his travelling- 
cap—when, lo! the fatigued butterfly rested on 
his head, and in an instant the broad etraw hat, 
blue ribbons and all, was on the top of it, 

The young girl, on perceiving whose head she 
had so unceremoniously decorated, remained for 
a few moments the picture of astonishment and 
confusion; then again the ludicrous appearance of 
the stranger, contrasted with his look of grave sur- 
prise, overcame every feeling but that of the ridi- 
culous, and she gave way to one of those uncon- 
trollable and inexpressible fits of laughter, so well 
known by, and so easily excused in, the young and 
light-hearted. 

She made an attempt to recover her hat, but this 
the stranger quietly opposed, and taking her hand 
prisoner, asked if she imagined he would suffer her 
to repossess herself of her hat without paying the 
accustomed tribute. At this the girl's laughter 
ceased, she looked round in dismay, and a blush, 
partly from fear and partly from anger, crimsoned 
her face and neck: “ Sir, l beg you will give me 
my hat—it was quite unintentional—I saw nothing 
but the butterfly—let go my hand!” While she 
thus spoke, Lord Altamont gazed with admiration, 
and perhaps with too great freedom, on the most 
perfectly beautiful face he ever beheld; at the 
same time his quick tact made him perceive that 
sne was no peasant girl. ‘‘ You would have good 
reason to laugh atme,” he said, “ if I made no con- 
ditions; but I will not be severe With my lovely 
prisoner—allow me to replace the hat on your 
head, and that is all lask.” She shook back her 
dark luxuriant hair, and looked up to him timidly 
yet confidingly ; he raised the hat from his own 
head, (away flew the butterfly,) and placed it gen- 
tly and becomingly on hers: he woudd tie it, and 
the bow which she could have fastened in a mo- 
ment, he took (from his inexperience, no doubt,) 
fully three minutes to arrange; but he kept his 
word; and she bounded back through the aperture 
with the fleetness of a fawn, and disappeared he 
could scarcely tell how or in what direction. 

Lord Altamont was received in the kindest and 
most hospitable manner by the old marquis, who 
ordered an apartment to be immediately prepared 
for him, and pressed him to become his guest for 
as long a time as he could spare. Having dress- 
ed for dinner, his lordship proceeded to the saloon, 
where the marquis introduced to him the usual 
guests of a great man’s table in retirement. Mon- 
sieur l’Abbe, a secretary, the parish priest, the 
family lawyer, and the family physician. But 
Lord Altamont felt more interested when on the 
opening of adoor at the upper end of the apart- 
ment the marquis said, ‘‘ Allow me to introduce 
you to my daughter, Mademoiselle de Clairville— 
Rosabelle, Lord Altamont, the son of the esteemed 
friend you have so often heard me mention.” A 
young lady, followed by her governess, advanced ; 
the camblet petticoat and laced boddice were 
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exchanged for a silk robe and an ornamented | men inthe world. The marriage you contemplate 
stomacher, the wildly-flowing tresses were gather- | will disappoint all who wish you well, and will 














ed up and carefully disposed curl above curl, but | 
still she was the same, the heroine of his morning's 
adventure, the light-footed butterfly hunter, the 
beautiful owner of the blue-ribboned hat! 

What detains Lord Altamont so long at Clair- 
ville? Week after week glides by, and still he is 
there! Madrid and Lisbon are forgotten: his 
home itself ceases to be longed for; his ambitious 
projects sleep, and the fancy-formed image of his 
stately bride is altogether obliterated; all his wise 
and prudent resolutions are upset, and by whom ?— 
a wild French girl, a regular petite etourdie—a grace- 
ful, a beautiful romp certainly, yet a mere romp, 
scarcely out of the nursery. True, she was all 
this; but had she been only this, she would never 
have won her English lover. She was open and 
artless as the day; her temper, though impatient, 
was generous and endearing; her affections 
warm: the poor blessed her, although her benev- 
elence was often ill-directed, and all doated on her, 
even the Abbe and Mademoiselle Clery, althoug 
she was, as they said, the plague of their lives. 

But there was another strong source of attrac- 
tion—her child-like yet evident preference of lord 
Altament; the careless indifference or laughing 
raillery with which she returned the compliments | 
and attentions of the young men of the neighboring 
families, formed a marked contrast to her manner 
towards him. She was never known to listen so 
patiently to the instructions of any one, and he de- 
lighted to instruct her, as her mental powers were 
evidently very superior to what they had hitherto 
appeared to the secondary minds that surrounded 
her. They studied together, they walked togeth- 
er, they rode and danced together; poor Mademoi- 
selle Clery had no sinecure, and in spite of all her 
vigilance, they often managed to escape from her. 
The marquis was not blind to all this, but he af- 
fected to be so; his pride had been hurt at the de- 
lays of his nephew, the Count de Beauvilliers, 
whom he had intended for the husband of his | 
daughter, and he justly thought that the young, 
wealthy, and noble Altamont was more than an 
equivalent; he regretted that he was a foreigner, 
especially that he was an Englishman and a Pro- 
testant, nevertheless he made up his mind to the 
match, 

Lord Altamont received a letter from his mo- 
ther:—“Whatcan detain you, my dear son, so long 
in the south of France? By this time we expected 
you would have been at Lisbon. It is desirable 
that you should spend the autumn among your 
tenantry, and in extending your personal acquain- 
tance with the families of the country: certain 
communications and preparations will also be ne- 
céssary previous to your first appearance in the 
House of Peers. We think, as the season is so 
far advanced, you had better give up Madrid and 
Lisbon, and embark from the Garonne.” 

Lord Altamont crushed the letter in his hand 
and paced his apartment with agitated steps: the 
_crisishad arrived. “I,” said reason, “disapprove 

















deeply wound your mother and sister. A Catho- 
lie!—a giddy, spoiled, French girl!” “I,” said 
love, “am quite ofa contrary opinion. Rosabelle 
de Clairville is sprung from a lineage far more 
ancient and noble than that of the Altamonts; the 
blood of the Montmorenci flows in her veins. Few 
English women can rival her in beauty ; none can 
exceed her in excellence of disposition or in 
warmth of affection; she is very young—that is a 
fault that will mend daily; she is giddy,—watch- 
ful care and judicious precept will give steadiness 
to her mind, and, consequently, dignity to her 
manners ; her only serious faults are these of be- 
ing a Catholic and a French woman, and for those 
she is not accountable. Your mother and sister 
and every one else will begin by admiring and end 
by loving her. It is not as though you transplan- 
ted her from the hotbed of Paris; you gather her 
a fresh, unsullied, and secluded flower ; place her 
in your bosom, your pride and ornament, and 

ear her there for ever!” Reason had not a 
word more to say, or if she had it was not listened 
to. The laws of the Ottoman empire were not 
more completely annulled by the petit nez retrousse 
de Rozalane, than were those of the empire of rea- 
son on this momentous occasion. 

Lord Altamont proceeded to Rosabelle’s little 
studio, where she was seated amid books and 
flowers, half-finished drawings and embroidery. 

“Tam so glad you are come,” she said, running 
for her book; “now only hear me read this En- 
glish passage.” 

“ Rosabelle !” said Lord Altamont mournfully : 
she looked at him. 

‘* Good heavens, how pale you are! 
the matter ?—you are not well.” 

“T have received a letter: I am recalled to Eng- 
land : I must leave you. 

“‘ Leave me!” repeated Rosabelle, as if, for the 
the first time, the possibility of such an occurrence 
presented itself, “ Leave me!” the book .dropped 
from her hand, the blood receded from her cheek 
and lips, and she seemed as if about to fall:—he 
threw his arm round ber. 

“ Do you love me, Rosabelle ?” 

The color returned mantling over her face and 
neck, and tears rushed to her eyes as she almost 
sobbed out, “« Very, very much.” 

“ Will you be my wife?” 

« Yes, to be sure I will,” and in another moment 
she was folded in his arms, and his lips were 
pressed to hers; in which interesting predicament 
Mademoiselle Clery found them to her inexpressi- 
ble astonishment. Let those upbraid who have 
“more cunning to be strange.” 

The chateau was soon all bustle ; the delighted 
old marquis had an immediate interview with the 
bishop of the diocese, and managed matters so well 
that the difficulties at that time attending a mar- 
riage between persons differing in their religious 
creed were speedily removed. Several ladies of- 
fered their services on the occasion, and in ten 


What is 





of this match :—marry an English woman, extend | days after the proposal the marriage took place, 
your connexion among the nobility of your own | according to the rituals of the two churches ; and, 
country, where you will find the most beautiful, | although the preparations were hasty, and as 
the most accomplished, and the most virtuous wo-! much privacy as possible was observed, yet the 
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ceremonial was in all respects befitting the high 
station of the parties. 

In the preceding interval, Lord Altamont had 
been pleased to observe that Rosabelle had sud- 
denly assumed a more serious and retiring man- 
ner; he argued favorably from this, and perhaps 
gave too much weight to what was simply the re- 
sult of her new situation. 

The marguis was very eager for a return to Pa- 
ris; the young couple were too much wrapped up 
in each other to care about it: however, as it ap- 
peared essential that Lord Altamont should not 
delay proceeding to England longer than could be 
helped, a fortnight after the marriage they all set 
out for Paris. 

Travelling was not so rapid then as it is in our 
days: a journey from Provence to Paris was a 
serious undertaking, even with all “appliances 
and means to boot;” yet it was much enjoyed by 
the happy party. Along the whole route the 
houses of the marquis’ friends were opento them, 
and the admiration excited by the young and beau- 
tiful bride gratified the pride and affection of the 
new-made husband. 

They arrived in Paris, and at the door of the 
magnificent hotel temporarily secured for their 
reception, several of their intimate friends, French 
and English, were waiting to receive and welcome 
them. The Count de Beauvilliers was not among 
them; he had been obliged to attend the court at 
Versailles, but he had left a note of congratula- 
tion, promising himself the happiness of their so- 
ciety as soon as he could escape from his court | 
duties. 

It was at Versailles the count heard from a hun- 
dred tongues of the exquisite beauty and the naive 
grace of the young Lady Altamont. She was | 
quite the rage; she was surrounded; she was 
worshipped. ‘‘ Whata shame for us to let an En- | 
glishman run away with such a prize! Why, 
Beauvilliers, what have you been about? We 
had always heard you named as the future guar- 
dian of this treasure!” ‘The count smiled and 
shrugged his shoulders, but when alone he bit his 
lips and frowned. 

A member of the royal family had been danger- 
ously ijl, and no company was, for the moment. 
received at Versailles; but when the count’s term 


“Have you so entirely forgotten me, Rosa- 
belle 2?” 

She sprang towards him: “ My dear cousin, is 
it you at last?’ How you are altered !—how you 
are improyed !” 

Privileged by his relationship, he saluted her. 
‘And you are altered, Rosabelle, and improved, 
yet I never could have mistaken you for an in- 
stant.” 

« Well, come, let us sit down; we shall be able 
to have a few minutes chat before anybody ar- 
rives.” ’ 

“Stay one instant,” he said, detaining her, ‘‘and 
let me look at you !—let me look—on all that I 
have lost !” 

Rosabelle felt somewhat confounded ; an ob- 
scure recollection of a marriage having been once 
meditated with her cousin rose to her mind, but 
she was quite ignorant that any serious correspon- 
dence on the subject had taken place between her 
father and the count during the last tweivemonth ; 
therefore, after the first moment of uneasiness had 
passed, she felt very much inclined to laugh at 
what she considered a sudden fit of heroics on the 
part of her cousin, brought on by the remem- 
brance of their former childish love-making. 

‘‘Come, come, Albert, this will notdo. Ihave 
grown older and wiser since you used to talk non- 
sense tome. Bless me! I can scareely think you 
the same Albert that dressed up in my father’s 
'cocked hat and pig-tail, with his old embroidered 
{ oaetonet, blue and silver, the flers reaching be- 

low your knees b 

‘“‘Rosabelle! cease for Heaven's sake, Lady Al- 

tamont !”’ 
| «And I,” she continued, not heeding him, do 
not you remember ?—lost myself in your mother’s 
| highest coiffure and ber largest hoop and silk petti- 
coat ; and you were to be Henri Quatre, and I the 
fair Gabrielle! Ha!ha! ha! many a talk we 
will have over those old times:—and have yon 
forgotten the tricks we played to the snuffy Abbe, 
with the squaking voice ? and the cross-looking 
old lady with the long nose and spectacles ?” 

Beauvilliers found that, in spite of himself, he 
was obliged to change bis ground, and quit for the 
| present his sighs andsentiment. They were seat- 
jed on a sofa, and both in the midst of a fit of laugh- 














of attendance had expired he was commissioned | jter, 8 such as the polished count had not enjoyed 
to inform the Marquis de Clairville and Lord and | since they last mef, when the marquis and Lord 
Lady Altamont that the court would remove in a | Altamont entered. The uncle and nephew flew 
few days to the Tuileries, where their reception | into each other's arms and embraced tenderly af- 
would take place. , ter the fashion of their country; but in Lord Alta- 

One evening about three weeks after their arri- | mont’s reception there was something restrained 
val in Paris, Lady Altamont stood alone in one Of although perfectly polite, and intended to be cor- 
her splendidly- -illuminated drawing-rooms ; it was dial. 


her first soiree, and she eyed with girlish delight | 
the tasteful and costly arrangement that had been | 


a blush of pardonable vanity passed over her 


made; her eye glanced on a pier-glass, in which | 
her own beautiful form was brightly reflected, and | 


The rooms soon filled: the young hostess was 
the theme of universal admiration; for although 
France can always boast of the most graceful, ta- 
lented, and attractive women, deauty is net com- 
mon, and therefore the surpassing loveliness of 


cheek ; through the mirror she perceived a figure | Lady Altamont produced the most decided effect. 
glide into the apartment and pause near the door, Beauvilliers seldom left her side, and when he 
as though regarding her: she turned hastily round, | did his eyes were rivetied upon her; their looks 
and advancing, perceived a handsome young often met, and that with a certain degree of intelli- 


stranger, with a certain air distingue, approaching 
towards her. She felt a momentary surprise at. 
his unannounced appearance. 


| gence, as any well-remembered tune, or peculiar 


step or figure recalled their old dancing lessons, 
and many an association thereunto belonging. 
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Lord Altamont did not dance much that evening, 
and, although exceedingly attentive to his guests, 
was observed not to be in his usual good spirits. 
The next day he received a letter from his mo- 
ther, in answer, after a considerable delay, to his 
communication of his marriage. She evidently 
regretted it deepiy, more than she chose to ex- 
press; she earnestly requested that he would re- 
move his young wife as speedily as possible from 
Paris, and bring her to the family seat in Sussex, 
where she and her daughter at present resided. A 


somewhat cold, but polite message to the bride | 
and her father from the two ladies, concluded the | 


epistle. Lord Altamont was perusing it in his 
lady’s dressing-room, with a degree of pain which 
surprised even himself; he raised his eyes and 
looked at Rosabelle; she was practising a step 
before her long dressing glass; suddenly she 
stopped, and seemed lost inthought. ‘“ What are 
you thinking of, Rose ?”’ 

«“T was trying to recollect the pretty chasse step 
Beauvilliers does so well: now look here, do you 
think this is it?” and away went her little feet in 
more revolutions than his lordship could follow. 

‘I dare say that is it,” he replied; “Iam sure it 
ought to be, itis so pretty. Do you like your cou- 
sin very much?” 

“ Yes—no !" said Rosabelle. 

“ Yes—no—which do you mean?” 

“T like him, and I donot like him; I like him 
for what he has been; he was such a good-natured 
playfellow, and so full of espeiglerie / but now, you 
know—now I do not care so much about him,” 

‘“« But I think he cares about you.” 

“QO, thathedoes! Ithink he likes me better 
than ever.”’ 

“Take care of him, Rosabelle; do not encour- 
age him—you understand me ?”’ 

Rosabelle for a moment locked grave and puz- 
zled. “ Well, tobe sure, what queer beings men 
are. Ido not comprehend them a bit—what non- 
sense they talk! there now, do not open your 
mouth again; I will not let you speak,” and she 
placed her hand before it, which, as in duty 
bound, he kissed, and gently removing, said, “ I 
have received a letter of congratulation from my 
family; you are not yet perfect enough in English 
to read it; they press our departure; as soon, 
therefore, as the introduction at the Tuileries is 
over, you must leave this gay and brilliant scene, 
Rosabelle, where you are so flattered, so worship- 
ped; and you must go with me to a serious, for- 
mal, and strictly regulated English mansion in the 
country, where you will hear no flattery, where 
you will have no admirers, and where you will be 
rebuked for much that here you are praised for.” 

Rosabelle looked down, and the tears rose to her 
eyes; after a moment’s pause she threw her arms 
round her husband’s neck, and whispered tender- 
ly, “ But you will be there, Altamont, and the dull 
English mansion will be Paris to me.” 

He pressed her to his heart, and felt that she had 
triumphed. 

Beauvilliers was by no means a cold-hearted 
profligate ; he was young, vain, rich, and dissipa- 
ted; was a great favorite in society, yielding free- 
ly to its follies, and to some of its vices. But in 
regard to Rosabelle, whatever there was bad in his 




















nature, was brought into action; regret and disap- 
pointment edged and embittered his feelings ; to- 
wards her he felt, or imagined he felt, the most 
unbounded passion, and towards her husband the 
most implacable revenge; but he had the tact to 
veil his designs as perfectly as possible... Lord 
Altamont’s generous nature was above suspicion ; 
he had condemned himself freely for the emotions 
of jealousy he had at first experienced, and resolv- 
ed to punish himself by leaving totally unnoticed 
the intimacy between the cousins, during the re- 
mainder of his short residence in Paris. He was 
rewarded by the guileless simplicity of his wife’s 
conduct, and by the evidently unwearied tender- 
ness of her affection: he could not altogether free 
himself of doubts concerning Beauvilliers, but he 
felt that she was safe. 

The introduction at the Tulieries took place, 
and was in all respects most gratifying to the 
pride and affection of Lord Altamont. 

“ What was that, Beauvilliers,” said a young 
courtier tu the count, ‘that the king said about 
transferring this fairest flower of our soil to the 
chilling bosom of England ?” 

“ O, ldo not know; some set speech, I suppose, 
the Pompadour taught him.” 

“Ha, ha! well,I do not wonder at your being 
ina pet; upon my soul J pity you.” 

“ Pity me!” replied the nettled count, “envy 
me, I suppose you mean.” 

“ What! for losing such a wife ?”’ 

‘“« No, for gaining such a mistress.” 

The word went round and was believed ; for 
Lady Altamont had been now two months married, 
and it was quite time, according to the moral code 
of Paris, that a lover should be fixed upon. Some- 
thing like remorse, however, stole over the mind 
of Beauvilliers, but it was checked and stifled: 
his vanity and revenge at least were gratified. 

An early day was fixed for the departure of the 
Altamonts. Late on the previous afternoon Rosa- 
belle was in her dressing-room, surrounded with 
all her preparations: her cousin entered. ‘Js 
that you, Albert? Iwill speak to you in one mo- 
ment; I am as busy asa bee.” 

“Hateful preparations !” exclaimed the count ; 
then lowering his voiee, ““Rosabelle! Rosabelle! 
did you but know how miserable I am id 

‘1 know how miserable you ought to be, at los- 
ing such aa incomparable pair of cousins as we 
are. Fanchette, here is the parcel of silk shoes 
you were looking for.” 

Fanchette came from the ante-room, and took 

way the parcel, casting a glance of doubtful 
meaning at the woe-begone countenance of the 
young count; for reasons best known to herself, 
on returning to the ante-room, she closed the door. 

“You do not listen to me, Rose—you care no- 
thing about me, and yet you are all and every 
thing to me.” 

“We are your friends, and your cousins, Al- 
bert; and I am sure you will be sorry when we 
are gone—but do not lean your elbow on that lace 
cap, you will crush the bows.” 

“« My cousin, my friend !” he repeated; “and is 
that all, Rosabelle ? you, who were to have been— 
pity me, pity me, I know not what I say.” 

He paused, Rosabelle was silent, the Jight pack- 
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age she held slid from her fingers, she turned | even in her temper, and sensible in her conversa- 
deadly pale, and her eyes became rivetted to the tion ; ; but in spite of all her own efforts to the con- 
ground. The count felt encouraged; he knelt, | trary, she felt a repugnance to his sister. Miss 
took her unresisting hand in one of his, and passed | | Altamont was older than her brother, plain in her 

the other round her waist.~ “I will follow you to | person, cold in her address, a rigid observer of all 








England,” he whispered ; ‘I cannot live without 
you, Rosabelle—give me but one word, one look 
of consolation, sed of—hope !’ 

During the last few minutes the spotless mind | 
of Rosabelle had received with infinite difficulty | 
the impression of the real meaning of the count. 


She gently disengaged her hand, “and rose; she | 


she only looked at him—but that 
he could not endure it, 


said not a word, 
look entered into his soul; 
he hid his face in his hands; she turned from him | 
and quietly left the room. He remained on his 
knees a minute or two, then snatched up his cha- 
peau-bras, and stole down the back stairs. 

Early the following morning Lord Altamont re- 


ceived from the count a farewell note, pleading || 


illness for not taking personal leave. 

Rosabelle bade adieu to her kind old father with 
a heart full of regret and affection; and it wassome | 
tume before the novelty of her journey, and the | 
fond attentions of her husband, could soothe her. 
Their passage was stormy, and the day they land- 
ed at Dover was wet and dreary; it seemed an ill 
omen, and, like the unfortunate Mary of Scotland, 
Rosabelle looked back mournfully and desiringly 
to the sunny shores of France. 

They proceeded immediately to Sussex. Moor- 
lands was a fine and flourishing estate; the plea- 
sure-grounds were neat, formal, and carefully 
attended to; there was a rookery, and an avenue 
of magnificent and venerable trees; no shrub- | 
bedien > an extensive and well-planted orchard, a | 
flower- ‘garden rich in sweetness and beauty, but | 
set and prim, with a bower at the end, a sun- 
dial in the centre, and a fountain on each side. 
The mansion was of the Elizabethan era; it had 
neither the dignity of the castle, nor the beauty of 
the villa ; ; it was ugly, large, and substantial, with 
the appearance of warmth, comfort, and dullness. 

The church bells were rung, and the villagers ) 
dressed in their best, poured out to meet their lord 
and his bride. At the gate of Moorlands, the out- 


of-door servauts were arranged to welcome them; 
and, surrounding the lawn, and lining the steps of 


the mansion, stood the in-door domestics, male 
and female, to usher the noble pair into the hall, 


where stood the lady dowager and her daughter. | 


All this was not the enthusiasm of Rosabelle’s 
country-people ;_ the villagers neither sang nor 
danced, nor strewed her path with flowers; yet 
she was pleased and surprised at the neatness, or- 
der, and respectful homage, of these separate 


groaps; and,in spite of her being French, they | 


seemed equally pleased’ with her; with her ex- 
treme youth, her remarkable beauty, and the cour- 
teous and feeling manner in which she acknow- 
ledged the expressions of their devotion. She 
knelt to receive the blessing of her mother-in-law, 
and affectionately embraced her sister. 

After a few days residence at Moorlands, her 
impressions of the new scene, and the persons that 
surrounded her, became somewhat developed. 
Her heart opened towards the mother of her hus- 
band, who was stately, yet gentle in her manners, 

]] 


forms, proud, shrewd and severe. She spoke 
French tolerably well; an advantage her mother 
did not possess. 

Formal visits were made by the nobility and 
higher class of gentry in the neighborhood, and 
lthese visits were as formally returned ; ; then came 
a round of dinner parties. Lady Altamont was 
very much admired, very much liked, and very 
| much found fault with. 

‘«My dear mother,” said Miss Altamont, “I think 
it would be as well to give a hint or two tomy 
'brother’s wife, on many little points of conduct 
| which she does not pay that degree of attentioa to, 
| which she ought; no doubt her youth, and her be- 
ing French, form excuses for the present, but will 
not continue todoso. Iam sure there is nothing 
| essentially wrong about her, yet the opinion of the 
world ought to be respected. (A favorite maxim 
lof Miss Altamont. ) For example, can any thing 
|be more contrary to our customs than a inarried 
| woman dancing ? that she may occasionally make 
| one, when required, in a cotillion or 2 country- 
dance, is all very well inasinall party; but really, 
|to make such a decided pursuit of it a; Lady Alta- 
| mont does, to be engaged five or six deep, when 
unmarried ladies are sitting down, is rather too 
bad. Then there is altogether a certain freedom 
of manners and conversation; the ladies draw 
back from her as if a little alarmed, and the gentle- 
men crowd round her, looking at and listening to 
‘her, in too marked a manner. Her broken En- 
‘ glish, too, they all pretend to ‘like so much; no 
wonder, for she does come out with the oddest 
things; more than once I have been obliged to 
[sprees my fan before my face, to conceal my 
blushes, And her little pert French maid, I as- 
| sure you, my dear mother, turns the house-keep- 
er’s room upside down. ‘The whole thing is dis- 
reputable; there must ke something decisive said 
or done ; the opinion of the world ought to be re- 

| spected.”’ 

“You had better,” replied the dowager, “ speak 
ito her yourself, or to your brother ; Ido not like to 
‘interfere.”’ 

| «W hat is the use of speaking to my brother? he 
thinks her perfection, and would attribute to any 
;motive but the right one, my venturing to point 
out these little errors.” 

| Miss Altamont did not speak directly either to 
her brother or to Rosabelle, but indulged herself 
in snarling hints, ill-natured comparisons, and sar- 
pee allusions; those paltry weapons so readiiy 
at hand with ordinary women. These were met 
by all Rosabelle’s artillery of humor and girlish 
|fun; she delighted in teazing her, and committed 
}a thousand little extravagances purposely to draw 
forth her comments; nevertheless, those com- 
ments made their impression on her husband al- 
most against his will; and so well did she play off 
his precise sister, and so much more was Miss 
Altamont dreaded than liked, that, unfortunately, 
Rosabelle was but too much ‘encouraged, and she 
ended by making her an implacable and by no 
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means a powerless enemy. Fanchette was put) ease and vivacity, but pleaded another engagement 
under strict surveillance; she grumbled exceed- when the adjournment to the drawing-room took 
ingly, and heartily wished that her young mistress | place. 

had married her handsome cousin, who, she was} The count had again the pleasure or the morti- 
sure, was desperately in love with her: and of this | fication to observe the triumph of his once intended 
she made no secret. Every word spoken by the) bride. In London she was as much the rage as 
imprudent girl was conveyed to Miss Altamont by | she had been at Paris, from whence her fame had 
her mother’s maid, Mrs. Milicent. | arrived before her: her dress, her air, her style of 

It was the custom in those times to spend the | dancing were models for imitation, and though 
wointer in London, not the spring and summer; and, surrounded by erowds of admirers wherever she 
on the first of November every year, let the wea-| moved, yet she was less hated and envied by the 
ther be what it might, the heavy travelling coach! women than might have been expected, simply 
with its fopr horses appeared at the door, to convey | because she gave herself no airs, was neither proud 
the family totheir house in town. ‘This house be-! nor affected, but always lively and natural, seem- 
longed exclusively to the dowager. ing just as well pleased, or rather more so, in the 

““My dear Rosabelle,” said Lord Altamont,| company of women as of men; so that among 
‘‘answer me without hesitation; would you like | many delightful female acquaintances, she was 
toreside this winter at my mother’s house in town, | fortunate enough to make two or three valuable 
or shall Itakea separate and temporary residence friends. She found time, too, under the best mas- 
for you? Tsay temporary, because I intend we | ters,to improve her education, sedulously devoting 
shall have a house of our own by the next winter.” | the former part of the day to instructive pursuits, 

‘A separate residence, if you please!” said she | and by the direction and with the help of Lord 
beseechingly. | Altamont, proceeded in a course of English read- 

Whien this arrangement was made known, the | ing, well calculated to enlighten and strengthen 
dowager merely said, she hoped that their resi-| her mind. 
dence would be as near her’s as possible; but! Lord Altamont could not help acknowledging 
Miss Altamont looked at her brother, sighed, and | to himself, that, dazzled by her beauty and fasci- 
shook her head. /nated by her almost infantine simplicity, he had 

The following morning at breakfast, Miss Alta-| ovorlooked her mental powers; they were now 
mont looked up from her weekly newspaper, (she | gradually expanding, and he was astonished at 
was a profound politician,) and, addressing Rosa-| their developement. He had yet to learn the deep 
belle, said, ““ Here is something that may interest | energy that lay concealed under the flowery sur- 
you, Lady Altamont: your cousin, the Count dc) face of her character, which, hitherto, alone had 
Beauvilliers, has just arrived in London with the | attracted and delighted him. 
new French ambassador.” She bent her eyes | The Dowager Lady Altamont began to be proud 
keenly on Rosabelle as she spoke, and the effect} of her daughter-in-law, and would really have 
more than answered her expectation. Lord Alta-| become fond of her had it not been for Miss Alta- 
mont started at the communication, observed his } mont, who possessed much influence over the mind 
sister’s peculiar look, then turned to Rosabelle: | of her mother, and to whom the success of Rosa- 
a deep blush had overspread her face and neck;! belle was gall and wormwood. Even the distin- 
her eyes were fixed on her breakfast-cup; she | guished reception of her brother in the House of 
raised it to her lips, then replaced it; at last she| Peers, and the impression he had begun to make 
stammered out, “‘ [Indeed !” (on that assembly, and through it on the public, 

“Oh!” [thought you would be quite pleased,” | failed to create that hvely interest it ought to have 
cried Miss Altamont. | done, because it contributed to increase the fash- 

“So lam—not exactly—but—” }ion and consequence of his wife. 

“Tam sorry to have occasioned your ladyship| Rosabelle was pleased with the thorough change 
so much confusion,” observed her sister-in-law, | which appeared to have taken place in the senti- 
gravely resuming her perusal. |ments of the Count de Beauvilliers. He seemed 

Lord Altamont left the room: Fanchette clapped | desirous to begin a new acquaintance on a new 
her hands when the butler reported the news down | footing ; that acquaintance became gradually more 
stairs, and declared she was very glad to hear it. | intimate, and at length put on the appearance of 

In a few days afterwards the family arrived in| the most sincere friendship towards her and her 
London; Lord and Lady Altamont took possession | husband. His manner was more respectful to her 
of a magnificent mansion belonging to an elderly | than to other women, his conversation more ra- 
nobleman who, for the benefit of his health, spent | tional, in spite of the laissez aller of her’s; he paid 
the winter in Italy. * }her no compliments, and when her praises were 

Three or four days elapsed without their hear- | dwelt on by others, he was uniformly silent. Lord 
ing any thing of the count. At length, one eve-| Altamont began to have a better opinion of him, 
ning, when Rosabelle was alone in the drawing- | and found many excuses in the lax code of Pari- 
room, having retired from a gentleman’s dinner- | sian morals, for his having once presumed to raise 
party, the count was announced. He entered with | hisaspiring hopes to Lady Altamont; he imagined 
a very formal and respectful air, slightly kissed | those hopes had died a natural death from convic- 
her hand, made some ceremonious inquiries, and | tion of the purity and steadiness of her principles, 
withdrew to the company down stairs, where he | and the devoted nature of her conjugal affection ; 
was courteously but not cordially received by Lord | and he imagined that, in their stead, had sprung 
Altamont: being acquainted with several of the | up areal and disinterested friendship. Lord Alta- 
party, he joined in the conversation with his usual | mont was partly right in his conjectures and partly 

wrong. 
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The fact of the count’s having been the intended 
husband of la belle Francaise had got into circula- 
tion, with many interesting additions: it was said 





that Lord Altamont was not ignorant of the en-| 


gagement, when, at siglit of the appropriated trea- 
sure, he resolved to make it his own: thatthe 
count (with whom the sentimental sympathized) 
still adored her faithfully, whether hopelessly or 
not was a question. His peculiar manner towards 
her, the silent melancholy with which he heard 
her spoken of, and the coldness with which his 
acquaintance was acknowledged by the dowager 
and her daughter, tended to confirm these reports. 
The trio became a little nucleus of interest and 
curiosity, of which circumstance two out of the 
three were certainly quite insensible. 

During the residence of the family in London, it 
was thought better by all parties that the ancient 
ianor-house of Moorlands should be repaired and 
fitted up for the dowager and Miss Altamont. It 
was abouta mile and a half distant from the baro- 
nialresidence, and Lord Altamont spared no trou- 
ble or expense in rendering it fit for the reception 
of his mother and sister on the family leaving town, 
which event was fixed for the first of May: but it 
would not be in his lordship’s power to accompany 
them, as business of various kinds required his stay 
in the capital a week or two longer. 

The count dined with Lord and Lady Altamont 
the day before the departure of the ladies. He 
told Rosabelle that he was about to return to 
France for two orthree months. ‘I shall,” he 
continued, ‘“‘make a little detour through your 
county on my way to Dover, partly, because I 
have promised Sir Charles Welburne a visit at his 
seat, but chietly because I wish to have a peep at 
Moorlands, that I may give your father an exact 
description of it.” 

“Oh! we shall be so glad to see you,” said Ro- 
sabelle, “ and] shall have the package ready for 
my father, which I promised him in my last letter. 
You must join with us in trying to persuade him 
to pay us a visit: he could come when you re- 
turn; whata good opportunity !” 


The conversation was here interrupted, and, 


amid the bustle of departure, and Rosabelle’s grief 


at this, her first separation from her husband, the 
subject of it did not again occur to her. 


‘We ought to be ashamed,” said Lord Altamont, 
as early the following morning he was conducting 
his weeping Rosabelle down stairs tothe carriage, 
‘we really ought to be ashamed at making our- 
selves so miserable about a few days’ separation : 
they will laugh at us, Rose, for a downright uxo- 
rious couple.” 


“ Cheer her spirits, dear mother: she is quite over- 
powered.” 

‘The door closed, and the carriage drove off: a 
white handkerchief, wet with tears, waved frum 
the window until it turned the corner ; when Lord 


_Aktamont slowly re-entered his house, with an un- 














accountable oppression at his heart, which he 
vainly struggled to throw off. 

Four or five days afterwards, M. de Beauvilliers 
dined with Lord Henry Beauclerk, who was to ac- 
company him on his trip to Paris. They were to 
have dined tete-a-tete, but Mr. Cavendish, an inti- 
mate friend of the Altamonts, happening to call, 
he was pressed into the service. After the cloth 
was removed, they began to talk over their ar- 
rangements. 


“So you decidedly set off early to-morrow ?” 
said Lord Henry to the count. 

“ Decidedly,” was the reply. 

“ Now, Mr. Cavendish,” continued Lord Henry, 
‘is not this too bad? The count is engaged to 
Visitin his way the Altamonts and Welburnes in 
Sussex, to both which families I have told him 
twenty times I have a general invitation; but he 
insists upon my going on and waiting for him at 
the Welburnes; he will not permit me to have a 
parting peep at his beautiful cousin.” 


This was rather mischievously intended, for 
neither he nor Mr. Cavendish were ignorant of the 
reports that have been alluded to. 


‘¢ But Lord Altamont is in town,” observed Mr. 
Cavendish, addressing the count. low will 
you make out your visit ?” 

‘« Oh, there are the dowager and that pinched-up 
maiden, her daughter.” 

‘‘A mile or two off,” retorted Mr. Cavendish. 

‘‘ Tant mieux,” said the French nobleman; 
“ quite near enough.” 

The conversation dropped for the moment, but 
the wine went round briskly, and its effects, by 
degrees, became visible on the count and Lerd 
Henry; Mr. Cavendish was more prudent. 

“« Pledge me, count!”’ suddenly exclaimed Lord 
Henry: ‘ Here is a bumper of hermitage to the 

tose of France!” 

“ The Rose of France !” repeated the count with 
@ deep sigh, and Jaying his hand on his heast. 

** Come, count, confess entre nous, there is a little 
penchant yet remaining there, under that hand of 
yours! You have kept the secret much too long 
and too well for a Frenchman; therefere con- 
fess!” 

“For a Frenchman!” repeated the count, in a 
mock hervical tone; “ know that affairs of love 
are with Frenchmen affairs of honor! Lam mute ;” 


“Tcannot help it,” she replied, trying to orf and he laid his finger on his lips. 


press her tears. 


«Nor I neither,” said her husband ¢ “ but think | 


of the happiness of our meeting!” 

“Ido try to think of that; but I cannot tell why 
the idea does not come home to me. God grant 
that we may have a happy meeting !” 

These words were said in a tone of dejection and 
solemnity that surprised even herself and quite 
startled her husband; but they had reached the 
carriage in which the two other ladies were wait- 
ing: as he helped her in, he said to bis mother, 





«Nevertheless, let me go with you to Moor- 
lands,” hiccupped Lord Henry, ‘and I promise 
you to be as blind as a mole, and as deaf as a bad- 
ger,” 

“ Not for worlds!” continued the count, in the 
same grandiloquous strain. ‘“ The dragon that 
hath stolen my Hesperian fruit is off his post, and 
his deputies, the two she-dragons, are a mile and a 
half from theirs. Lord Henry, callest thou thyself 
my friend? Now, by this hand—no, by the moon, 
if we could see it—the silver moon, the lover’s 
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planet—no, it is not a planet—art thou my friend, 
Lord Henry, and yet—yet—yet—” 

Lord Henry was fast asleep, and the count had 
forgotten what he was going tosay. Mr. Caven-| 
dish quietly took his departure ; and after having | 
fairly considered all that had passed, making a| 
proper allowance for the effects of vanity and wine, 
he came to the resolution of not, in any way, giv-| 
ing an unnecessary degree of importance to the | 
subject, but at his next meeting with Lord Alta- | 
mont, to venture a hint that would be just suffi-| 
cient to prevent his lordship renewing too close 
an intimacy with his French cousin on his next | 
return to England. 

About nine o’clock on the evening following | 
this scene, Rosabelle had just arrived at her osvn | 
house at Moorlands, after passing the day with her 
mother-in-law. The night was threatening, and | 
she was scarcely in doers, when the rain came | 
down in torrents. She had given orders for reel 
house to be shut up, andjiaad drawn close to the 
little fire in her dressing-room with a book, when 
the sound of an approaching carriage arrested her 
attention ; her heart beat:—‘‘ Can it be my hus- | 
band ?—yes, it must be him—run, Fanchette !” 

In a few minutes Fanchette returned, followed 
not by Lord Altamont, but by the count. 

‘* Monsieur de Beauvilliers! I did not the least 
expect you so soon—but—I am very giad to see 


you!” 

‘« My dear cousin,” replied the count, slightly 
touching her cheek, “I beg a thousand pardons 
for intruding on you at this time of night, but I 
could not leave London until late, and my journey 
to France has been hastened from various causes. 
But can you give me shelter for the night—or shall 
i—?” 

“Shelter for the night!” repeated Rosabelle, 
(half ashamed of the coldness of her reception, 


which was the result of her disappointment, ) “ to | 


be sure I can.” 

She rang the bell, and ordered a spare bed-room 
to be immediately prepared ; directed the count’s 
servants and equipage to be well taken care of, 
and supper to be served in her dressing-room, as 
it was the only room that contained a fire. She 
paid her guest every possible attention, and her | 
conversation and manner were full of kindness, 
cheerful, and unembarrassed. The count was de- 
lighted, and felt very happy by the corner of the 
fire with his nice supper before, and the beautiful 
Rosabelle sitting opposite to him. They were 
waited on only by Fanchette, it being the duty of 
no other servant to attend in their lady's dressing- 
room unless especially called for. But there was 
nothing in all this that the count could possibly 
mistake ; he would as soon have made love to the 
queen of George the Second in the midst of her 
court, as to his young cousin Rosabelle tete-a-tete 
in her dressing-room between ten and eleven at 
night. Soinvulnerable is the shield of real virtue, 
and so true is the instinct of man in distinguishing 
it from all counterfeits. 

They met the next morning at breakfast, the | 
rain still continuing. ' Rosabelle accompanied her | 
cousin over the house, explaining the alterations | 
intended to be made, ‘and finally settled him down | 


merry laugh, and 


carriage, 


my life behave otherwise. 


fool 1 should be thought at Paris! 
feeling of regret, approaching nearly to remorse 


tired to finish her letters for Paris, and to superin- 
tend the packages for her father. It was her 
practice to write to Lord Altamont daily, but 
thinking it behoved her to give her guest all the 
time she could spare, she unfortunately omitted to 
write, intending on the following day to make 
ample amends ; so, that when the dowager sent as 
usual for her letters, there was none forthcoming. 
Chess and billiards filled up the space before din- 
ner; in the latter game Rosabelle had always been 
considered a proficient fora lady. Her quick eye, 
light graceful movements, 
brought back the mere child, his wild litle cousin 
Rose, strongly to the recollection of the count. 
They dined tete-a-tete, and were both exceedingly 
gay, Rosabelle declaring that her tongue being 
permitted to talk French, had resolved to make 
the most of its holiday. The weather clearing up 
a little after dinner, Rosabelle proposed walking 
to the manor-house, to spend the rest of the day 
with the two ladies there; but the count did not 


/second the proposal, and Rosabelle, being aware 


that they were not the best friends, forbore to press 
it; she therefore took him round the grounds, 


| showed him her garden, and so amused him until 


After tea they 
played and sang together some of the old trouba- 
dour songs of Provence, and wien the count laid 
his head on his pillow for the wight, he acknow- 
ledged with a sigh, that this was one of the hap- 
piest days he had ever spent, in spite of its being 


the rain again drove them in. 


| one of the most innocent. 


He had told Rosabelle, that whatever the wea- 
ther might be on the following morning, he should 
take his leave after breakfast. The day broke 
bright, fresh, aud dewy; a lovely May morning, 
the ground alone retaining the traces of the heavy 
rain that had fallen. After breakfast, the count’s 
equipage drove tothe door, and a!! being prepared 
he took his leave. 

“Thank you,” he said, “my dear cousin, for 
the delightful hours you have permitted me to pass 
with you. I shall often think ofthem.” Her sim- 
ple « Adieu Albert!” went to his heart, for it was 
the first time she had called him Albert since the 
fatal parting at Paris. 

The count threw himself into the corner of his 
“« My moral nature must be really im- 
proving fast; thus he soliloquized; “ for I posi- 
tively grieve at not having married my cousin, less 
for her beauty, less even for the brilliant impres- 
sion she makes on society, than for the goodness 
and purity of her nature. Show me another beau- 
tiful woman in the world, with whom I could have 
spent all these hours alone and behaved as I have 
done to Rosabelle, simply because I dared not for 
Yet was she all confi- 
dence, all frankness, and all kindness—what a 
'’ Thencame a 


for the more than tacit admission he had always 
made of his passion for Rosabelle, and for his 
never having negatived the inferencesdrawn from 
it, which this very visit was intended to confirm. 
Conscience whispered, ‘“‘ You have injured her 
fame!” Revenge thundered out, “‘ You have pu- 
nished your rival!” and vanity gently assured him, 


in the library with a favorite author, while she re-) that the belief of his devoted passion, and the 
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slight shade of suspicion it cast over her, rendered\ ‘“ The world says he was, and that he has never 
her, in the eyes of the world, only the more inter-| forgotten it, or forgiven you.” 

esting. He arrived at Sir Charles Welburne’s; ‘ The world lies—and does he dare to hint 
in excellent spirits, replied to Lord Henry’s sly| At that moment a servant entered with letters 
allusions by a meaning smile, and made desperate | from the country. Lord Altamont tossed them 


” 





love to my lady’s waiting-woman. |over: ‘ None from Rosabelle again to-day! she 
As soon as the count had left Moorlands, Rosa-| must be ill surely—but here is one from my sister.” 
belle sat down and wrote her letter to Lord Alta-| He tore it open~his eyes became distended, he 


mont, giving an exact account of her cousin’s| turned lividly pale, and the cold drops of agony 
visit, her commissions to her father, and every | started to his brow. ‘“ My friend !” exclaimed 
thing else she could think of. She forwarded her; Mr. Cavendish: “ Altamont, what is the matter ?”’ 
letter to the manor-house, a little surprised at its | ‘* Read—read !’”’ muttered Lord Altamont, as he 
not Laving been sent for at the usual hour: it was| dropped the letter, and throwing himself back in 
returned after a considerable delay, with a verbal | his chair, covered his face with his hands. Mr. 
intimation thatit was too late; the letter-messenger | Cavendish read as follows: 
had been already despatched to the post-town. “My pear BroruHer: 
Despatched ! and without apprising her! she could| ‘It is with the utmost pain I take up my pen to 
not account for it, regretting it the more, as it| discharge anact of duty [have some time medi- 
would now be too late if forwarded by herself. |tated. It cannot have escaped your observation, 
Rosabelle was engaged to dine with a ncighbor-| particularly of late, that my mother’s sentiments 
ing family, and it had been agreed that she should | and my own have not been of that nature towards 
call for Miss Altamont on her way. She therefore} Lady Altamont, which it is most desirable they 
ordered the carriage, and having dressed, pro- | should be, and which it would materially conduce 
ceeded to the mwmanor-house according to her ap-| to our happiness to be enabled to entertain towards 
pointment, anxious besides to have the mistake} your wife. We have been influenced by certain 
(for such she presumed it to be) about the letter| communications that have been made to us, and 
cleared up. The hall-door of the manor-house which we will faithfully detail to you when we see 
was closed on her arrival, and some minutes| you. These communications regard the conduct 
elapsed before it was opened ; on her preparing to| of the Count de Beauvilliers towards Lady Alta- 
alight, the servant stepped to the carriage, and in a| mont. But however well accredited, we should 
hesitating manner, told her that the ladies were | not have suffered mere report to induce us to ven- 
not at home. ture on the decisive step we are now taking; but 
‘‘ Not at home!” repeated Rosabelle ; “I call by | unhappily Lady Altamont’s conduct under our 
Miss Altamont’s own appointment to take her to| own eyes, leaves us no choice. The Count de 
dinner. Is there no message left ?”’ Beauvilliers has been Lady Altamont’s visitor for 
«« None, my lady.” _aday and two nights under circumstances so pe- 
Rosabelle desired her coachman to proceed, culiar, that until they are satisfactorily explained, 
quite ata loss to know what offence she had given. ; my mother and myself find ourselves under the 
Having arrived.at her destination, she told the lady | painful necessity of declining to visit or to receive 
of the house that Miss Altamont must make her| her.” 
own apologies, that she had called for her as had The epistle closed with some common-place at- 
been agreed upon, but had found her from home. | tempt at consclation; and, as is usual in sisters’ 
None of the party seemed much to regret the cir | letters, a few words of grave advice. 
cumstance, and Resabelle spent a very gay and| ‘He has then really been at Moorlands!” ex- 
agreeable evening. | claimed Mr. Cavendish. 
It wason the following morning thatMr.Caven-| “ Did you know any thing of his intention ?”’ 
dish breakfasted with Lord Altamont in town.| asked Lord Altamont, with forced calmness. 
The conversation turned on the views of the| ‘ My dear Lord,” replied Mr. Cavendish, « it 
French embassy, and from thence naturally on | was only my wish togive you a slight hint, to warn 
the count’s departure. ‘ Apropos of that person-| you against the approaches of what appeared to 
age,’ said Mr. Cavendish; “is he a favorite of} mea snake in the grass; I had no thought of re- 





yours ?” peating all the silly reports I had heard, much less 
‘Not particularly,” replied Lord Altamont;| any thing that has been dropt in confidential and 
‘more so, however, than he need to be.” /convivial conversation; but Miss Altamont’s let- 


“‘ He appears a vain, inconsiderate young man,” | ter gives another complexion to the affair, and I 
observed Mr. Cavendish; “and to tell you the! should not consider myself acting as your friend, 
truth, Altamont—I hope you will pardon my free-| if [did not inform you of all that I know.” 
dom—were I you, I would not, on his return, allow} He then related the reports that had occasion- 
him to be on terms of such close intimacy—you| ally reached him, observing, however, that none 
understand me 2” of these seriously affected the character of Lady 

“ Cavendish, what do you mean?” exclaimed | Altamont, and that, admiring and approving of her 
Lord Altamont, the blood rushing to his temples. | as he did, they made no impression on his mind 

‘‘ Nay, do not be alarmed; I mean nothing but | against her, until the evening before the count left 
this; he isa prating fellow, and assumes too much| town, when he met him at dinner at Lord Henry 
on his relationship, and his former engagement to| Beauclerk’s; what then passed decided him to 





Lady Altamont.” give the hint he had that morning ventured on. 
“ Engagement! he was never engaged to Lady| Mr. Cavendish concluded by an exact detail of 
Altamont.” what had passed at Lord Henry’s. Lord Altamont 
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listened in silent, deep, and concentrated emo-; ‘“ My lord,” replied Mrs. Milicent, “‘ Ma’amselle 
tion. Fanchette, as she is called, is my authority: for 

‘ Cavendish, go with me, now, instantly! and, | as soon as she found out that a well- regulated En- 
throughout this aftair continue to act as you have | glish family was not the same as their outlandish 
begun, as my friend.” In half an hour they were | ones, that some attention was paid to order and 


}- | ‘ 
on their road to Sussex. decency, and that she could neither say nor do all 


Lord Altamont drew himself up in the corner of| she pleased, she began to grumble, and turn up 
the carriage, with his hat over his eyes, and spoke | her nose, and find fault, saying, ‘That she heartily 
not a word during the whole of the journey. In-| wished her young mistress had married her cou- 
jured love and wounded pride wrung his heart by} sin, the count, who was very much in love with 


turns ; he recalled the ideal image his youth had 
worshipped as his wife, and compared it with her, 
who, even if innocent in fact, had acted with such 
folly and imprudence, that the purity of her fame 
was irretrievably sullied. The blood of the adul- 
terer would scarcely wash away the stain, and he| 


her; that then they should have lived all grand 
and gay in Paris, and not have been mewed up, 
like nuns in a convent, in a great, ugly, dull house, 
with nothing but rain outside, and beef and small 
beer inside. That French ladies were always 
allowed a lover beside their husband, who was 
never counted as one, and that we should see 


felt, for a moment, that he could himself destroy | 
even the life he had hitherto cherished, as far) when the count came, how her lady would take to 
more precious than his own: in thought he tawed him.’ Tam sure, says I, Ma‘amselle, your lady is 
his hand to strike, and in thought too he beheld her | too well behaved to do any such thing ; albeit, she 
all lovely at his feet, and in silent despair aw aiting | tsa French lady, and it comes almost natural to 
the award of her transgression: then pity came,| them to do w hat they should not. Then I asked 
and beneath her gentle “touch the dark hues of the | her how she knew that the count was so fund of 
picture vanished, and he beheld Rosabelle only her lady, and then shetold me as a secret, that the 
as injured and defamed, betrayed to slander by her | day before they left Paris, the count came into her 
own confiding simplicity ; he recalled to mind her | ladyship’s dressing- room to take leave of her, in 
inability to deceive, her devoted tenderness to, the dusk of the evening ; that he was very melan- 
himself, her spotless chastity ; he could not suc- | choly and tender- like—that she (Ma’amselle Fan- 
ceed in associating her image with aught of) chette) went out of the dressing-room and shut the 
treachery or impurity; but as to Beauvilliers— | door, and peeped through the key-hole ; that she 





concerning him, he had neither a doubt nor a feel- | 
ing of mercy. 

It was evening when they arrived at the man-| 
sion-house ; their sudden appearance surprised | 
the two ladies. ‘ Order fresh horses on!” said | 
Lord Altamont, as he ascended the stairs. He | 
shook hands vith his mother and sister, who re- | 
ceived him in melancholy silence. 

‘We are come to stay but a few minutes with 
you. Tell us all that you have heard, andall that 
you know !” 

His mother wept, and it was with an effort Miss 
Altamont found courage to speak; she perceived | 
the tendency the affair had taken, but it was too 
late to recede. She repeated the flying rumors) 
that had got into circulation, which were nearly 
similar to those that had reached Mr. Cavendish ; 
she then said that the rest of her information had | 
been derived from Mrs. Milicent, who had there- | 
fore better be called in to give her own testimony, | 
which was agreed to. 


spinster, born and bred on the estate, and, in her 
own way, a devoted adherent of the family ; a se- 
vere disciplinarian, with a starched cap, mittens, | 
and high-heeled shoes. She had always held in| 
abhorrence the French match, and looked upon | 
Rosabelle and her maid Fanchette, as little better | 


| 
| 


than heathens. But Lord Altamont was aware | 
that Mrs. Milicent, with all her prejudices, was 
rigidly honest, and never swerved from the truth. 
She entered with a countenance more than usu- 
ally solemn and severe, and curtseyed respect-| 
sully. 

‘ Mrs. Milicent,” said Lord Altamont, “ I desire | 
you will repeat to me all that you have told my | 
sister on the subject of the Count de Beauvilliers, | 
naming your authority.” 








nearest spare bed-room to her ladyship 


saw the count take her lady round the waist, and 
whisper close into her ear ; that she did not see any 
more, for some one came into the room where she 
was, and she was obliged to get up from the key- 
hole; that soon aherwitis her lady came out, 
looking very agitated; that the count went Siwn 
by the ‘back stairs, and that the next morning he 
| sent a note to you, my lord, to say he was too ill to 
come himself and take leave, but that you never 
knew from that hour to this, that he had takensuch 
a tender one of your lady.”’ 

Lord Altamont sat almost with his back to the 
speaker, his elbowresting on a table. and covering 
| his eyes with his hand; he was evidently laboring 
under violent but suppressed emotion. A pause of 
/a few minutes took place, he then continued his 
‘inquiry: ‘“ You were not, Tbelieve, in town with 
me family the last winter ? 

* No, my lord; Iremained here incharge.” 
es Can you give me any information concerning 


the count’s recent visit to my residence here, at 


Mrs. Milicent was an elderly, prim, upright | Moorlands ?” 


“Yes, my lord: the housekeeper and butler 
have informed me that late on Tuesday evening 
last—(yes, Tuesday, to-day is Friday)—after 
| Lady Altamont had returned home from spending 
the day here, the count arrived. Ma’amselle Fan- 
chette ran down stairs to meet him as though he 
were expected: he was shown into her lady’s 
dressing-room, supper was served there, and no 
one was permitted to wait but Fanchette. The 
’s, (the blue 
room,) was ordered to be prepared. The follow- 
ing day the count remained, in consequence, he 
said, of the bad weather. They spentthe whole 
| day together, except an hour or two while her 
ladyship was writing. After dinner, they walked 
arm-in-arm about the garden and grounds. After 
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tea they played and sang French songs: they were; Lord Altamont and Mr. Cavendish continued 
very merry all day long, and never spoke a word | their journey, and arrived at Dover time enough to 
His servants down stairs kepta deal | take their passage the next day to Calais, which 
of gibing and laughing, and made very free with | they reached with a favorable wind the same 
Fanchette ; the valet said this was the way they | evening: here they intended to await the arrival 
always lived in Paris—his master made love up- | of the countand his friend. 
stairs and they down-stairs; and much more of| Part of the following day (Sunday) Lord Allta- 
such trash they talked, till at last the housekeeper | mont was employed in writing such directions 
turned them out of her room, and told them to go | concerning his affairs as he considered proper, 
and take their French tongue and their French | under the circumstances in which he was placed. 
manners into the kitchen, and that adecent En-| He had one confidentiz! servant with him; he 
glish kitchen was a great deal too good for them. | called him and said, “ William, whatever may hap- 
The next morning (yesterday) the count went away | pet—you understand me—vzhatever may happen— 
after breakfast; he took leave of her ladyship in | do you, without waiting a moment, or consulting 
the breakfast-room, when no one was present.” | any one, set off immediately to give the informa- 
«Js this all that you are aware of ?” ‘tion to my mother. Here is money.” 
«This is all, my lord ; I remember nothing more | The favorable wind from the English coast still 
of consequence.” /continuing, the daily packet arrived on Sunday 
; .. |evening; and the Count and Lord Henry had just 
And crossing her hands before her, Mrs. Mili- — te : 
. established themselves in their apartment at an 
cent made another obeisance, and left the room. 
Almost at the same moment a servant announced | 


hotel, and ordered supper, when Mr. Cavendish 
that fresh horses were put to the carriage. Lord | Was sievemees. . tne Seperet poe weet Taereaee 
Altamont started up; from a tray of refreshments 


with which he was about to be received by a cool 

: bow, and presented a note to the count, conveying 

that was brought in, he took a glass of water ; he ; P . : ying 
turned to his sister, and coldly touching her cheek, 


Lord Altamont’s challenge. The count, for a mo- 

ment, felt himself taken by surprise ; but immedi- 

hastily left the room without speaking another atel 7 pedisaaell aialt nto: ved Ais does hauded 
word : his mother would have followed him, but | : a 4 

she was prevented by Mr. Cavendish: “ Be ad- | 


it to Lord Henry, coolly observing, “1 expected 
; ‘ ;asmuch. Lord Henry, will you be my second?” 
vised, madam, you know your son!” The afflicted | y y y 
mother sank back on her seat, and Mr. Cavendish | 


“ Certainly,” replied his lordship, when he had 
took his leave. 


perused the challenge, “ by all means.” 
Sir Charles Welburne’s domain lay near to the 


of English. 


| 


*“ Then I will leave you, my lord, and Mr. Ca- 

3 J, vendish together to settle the preliminaries: only 
next post-town, and Mr. Cavendish ordered the | ret, P . 
postillions to stop there. | 


please to recollect that, as the choice of weapons, 


, _, | ofcourse, rests with me, I decide for swords; they 
Lord Altamont had assumed his former position | are the weapons of gentlemen ; pistols are only fit 
in the carriage, but he was aware of a particular | fy highwaymen. And make all the haste you 
opening in the road, from whence he could see his} gan, I beg, for 1 am very hungry.” . 
own residence ; as they passed ithe bent forward,| The arrangements were soon completed be- 
and by the bright moonlight clearly perceived his| tween the seconds, and Mr. Cavendish took a 
once happy home, the time-honored abode of his | formal leave. The count immediately re-appeared, 
fathers, the promised haven of his own domestic | followed by supper, to which he did great justice, 
felicity. The drawing-room was lighted, and he | and was precisely in his usual spirits, neither de- 


thought he perceived the graceful form of his | 
young wife pass and repass by the windows; he 
even imagined she paused for a moment, as 
though the sound of their distant carriage-wheels 
attracted her attention. A groan escaped him as | 
he again sank back. “ O Rosabelle! how have 
I deserved this? I, who so dearly prized, so fondly 
loved thee ! who would have freely given the last | 
drop of my blood for thy sake! O Rosabelle ! | 
how art thou lost! how hast thou fallen!” A 
convulsive sob shook his frame, and that most 
deeply moving of all the effects of grief—tears 
from proud eyes unused to shed them—tears cour- 
sing down the cheek of lofty and enduring man- 
hood, burst forth. His friend clasped his hand in 
silence: he felt that for such a woe there was no 
consolation. 








It was between ten and eleven when the car- 
riage drew up at Sir Charles Welburne’s gate ; 
the porter was in attendance, and, in answer to 
Mr. Cavendish’s inquiries, informed them that the 
Count de Beauvilliers and Lord Henry Beauclerk 
were still there, but that they were to take their 
departure on the following morning for Dover, and 
from thence to France. 





pressed nor elated. ‘ Now, really,” he said, “ this 
is kind of Altamont—it is just the thing I wished 
him to do. Whether wounded or not, [ shall tra- 
vel to Paris with my arm in a sling, look rather 
pale, knit my brows, and make an interesting debut 
at the young Countess de B ’s. There is no- 





s. 
thing like an amour and a duel for helping us on 
in the saloon and the boudoir.” 

At five the next morning the combatants were 
at the appointed spot. An English surgeon, and 
Lord Altamont’s servant, William, were within 
reach. 

The parties bowed to each other; Lord Alta- 
mont looked grave and stern, the count as though 
he were going to play a match at cricket. The 
ground and weapons were measured, the gentle- 
men took their stations, and the word was given. 
They met—eye to eye, and hand to hand; both 
were excellent swordsmen—both were gallant 
men. For a few minutes no advantage wus 
gained on either side; but, as they fought, the 
animal instinct rose, their eyes kindled, and the 
strongest expression of animosity was apparent 
on every feature. Lord Altamont was more in- 





tent on destroying his adversary, than on guarding 
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himself; he received a deep wound in his shoul- 
der, but, at the same moment, he struck his sword 
into the breast of his enemy. The count fell, mor- 
tally wounded. 

All preseut flew to his assistance ; he was borne 
to a neighboring cottage, where the poor people 
made him up a clean bed, in which he was placed. 
The surgeon then examined the wound, and did 
all he could to lessen the pangs of the sufferer. 

“ Pray, doctor,” whispered William, “tell me 
if there be any hope ?” 

‘‘ None,” replied the surgeon ; “he may linger 
on for three or four hours, but no longer.” 

William immediately departed, and, according 
to his master’s orders, made the best of his way to 
Moorlands. 

Lord Altamont, pale, anxious, and regardless of 
his own wound, took his place at the pillow of the 
dying man. Presently the count revived, and be- 
came immediately sensible of his situation. He 
extended his hand towards Lord Altamont, who 
clasped it between his: “ I have deserved this, my 
lord: Heaven is just—and merciful too, in grant- 
ing me this little space of time to repair the mis- 
chief I have caused. He beckoned to the two 
seconds to appreach nearer, as his voice was feeble 
and interrupted. ‘ A revengeful feeling towards 
you, my lord, since you married Reosabelle de 
Clairville, and an inordinate vanity, have laid me 
on this, my dying bed. I confess to you freely, 
Altamont, I would have seduced your beautiful 
wife, if Lcould have done so; but never, except 


once, (in her dressing-room the evening before she | 


left Paris,) did I presume to address her in the lan- 
guage of passion; but that once was sufficient. 
I have never been easily repulsed, and have had 
experience enough in the arts of women; but it 
was reserved for Rosabelle to teach me the power 
of real virtue—a look—it was only a look—(I 
think I see it now !)—destroyed my hopes for ever. 
As I trust for mercy hereafter, I swear to you, not 
a word, not a glance, have passed between us 
since, but what the whole world might have wit- 
nessed. But I was vain, I was revengeful, and to 
gratify both these unworthy feelings, | encouraged 
the belief that the love of Rosabelle was mine: 
my late visit to Moorlands was so contrived as to 
confirm every suspicion ; and your challenge was 
matter of signal triumph, for not only would it re- 
move all doubt of my success asa lover, but might 
ultimately prove the means of throwing your in- 
jured and innocent wife on my protection. You 
hear all this, Altamont, and still retain my hand in 
yours!” 

‘¢ May God forgive you!” solemnly replied Lord 
Altamont, “as freely as Ido! you have erred in 
the headstrong vanity and folly of youth, and that 
errov you are now far—far too severely expiating. 
Short-sighted mortals that we are '” he continued, 
clasping his hands and raising them towards hea- 
ven: “ What would I now not give tosave the life 
I have destroyed !”’ 

“?Tis in vain,” murmured the count: then, after 
a pause, “ Poor Rosabelle! unworthy as I have 
been, she will mourn my death. Soothe her, my 
lord! cherish and love her! she is a jewel beyond 
price.” 


A priest, who had been sent for, arrived ; and 
the count went through the last and impressive 
ceremonies of his religion with humanity and 
calmness: when they were concluded, he spoke 

no more, and about noon tranquilly expired. 
| ‘ Foree was in’some degree necessary to re- 
move Lord Altamont from the body ; and, in using 
it, the severity of his wound, which had been 
thought to be very slight, was first observed. He 
_submitted to have it dressed, and was then, by 
Mr. Cavendish and the surgeon, hurried away to 
the sea-shore, where they hired and embarked on 
| boarda fishing-boat for Dover ; it not being judged 
| prudent to wait for the packet of the following 
| day. 


} 


The wind was contrary, and for two days 
}and nights they remained beating about in the 
straits. Lord Altamont’s sufferings, both in mind 
and body, were very great; increased by his ex- 
| treme anxiety to reach Moorlands, dreading, as he 
did, the effect of William’s intelligence. On the 
| second morning, just as they were entering Dover, 
the packet for Calais glided close by them; the 
| surgeon proposed boarding her for refreshments, 
| but was overruled, from their being now so near 
| land, which they reached in safety about an hour 
| afterward. Here we must leave them forthe rest 
| and refreshment none of the party could possibly 
| proceed without, and take a survey of the events 
| that had occurred at Moorlands. 
Rosabelle feeling somewhat afironted at the 
| conduct of the ladies at the manor-house, on the 


} 


| day of the count’s departure, for their neglect in 
|not sending as usual for ber letter, and at Miss 
| Altamont’s unceremonious disregard of her en- 
| gagement to dinner, determined neither to send 
| nor to call until they had offered some explana- 
tion, She forwarded the next day to the post- 
man, by one of her own servants, her delayed let- 
'ter to Lord Altamont, with an addition. Ill-fated 
Rosabelle ! she Jittle thought how near her husband 
was that very evening! she little thought, as she 
paced her solitary drawing-room, whose look was 
fora moment bent upon her in shame and de- 
spair ! 

Four days elapsed—no letter from her husband, 
no Visit or communication of any kind from his 
mother or sister. Some fatal mystery was surely 
hanging over her! There was a change in the 
deportment of her servants; they all refused to 
associate with Fanchette, who in conseqnence 
took up her abode entirely in her mistress’ apart- 
ments: they performed their merely necessary 
duties coldly and almost insolently ; their lady did 
not move out beyond her own grounds, but even 
there, meeting once or twice with some of the 
tenantry, they evidently avoided her. During the 
two former days, visitors were received as usual ; 
but during the two latter, Rosabelle denied herself 
to every one, and wounded and dejected, full of 
doubt and apprehension, secluded herself as much 


as possible. 
(To be continued. ) 














Tu se who suffer themselves to be raised and 
sustained by their money, instead of their worth, 
are in great danger of falling, though not much 
liable to be injured, for they cannot descend far. 
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ORIGINAL. 
Whe Generous Lover. 


Translated from the Spanis?: of Miguel de Corwonten,| 
[CeNTINUED. ] 

Tue tears of Mahomet fell in concert with those 
of his friend ; but this first burst of grief over caus- 
ed by the melancholy recital of Ricardo, he set 
himself to the task of consoling him, but was stop- 
ped by his friend, who said, ‘the best counsel yoo | 
can give me, Mahonret, is te use all endeavors to) 
fall into disgrace with my master, that being bated 
by him I may be maltreated and persecuted, and | 


| 
| 





oppressed with hard labor and pain, so that my 
life may at last leave my wretched body with all | 
the celerity I would wish.” 

“T now see the truth of what I have frequently | 
heard,” said Mahomet, “that out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh, for many 
times sorrow moves the tongue, but however that 
may be that grief causes thy words, or words aug- 
ment thy grief, this remember, that thou wilt ever | 





find in me atrue friend for counsel or assistance. | 


‘the city. 


Ali Bashaw in the centre inclined his body witha 
low reverence to Hassan, who in return made a 
slight bow to him. Ali then entered the tent of 
Hassan, who was placed on a noble horse richly 
caparisoned and led in triumph around the tents 
and surrounding country, the Turks lustily shout- 
ing:—* Long life to Sultan Soliman and his Ba- 
shaw!” On hisreturn from the teur, he dismount- 
ed atthe tent where Ali Bashaw awaited him, and 
with the Cadi they remained in close council for 
an hour. Mahomet informed Ricardo they were 
thus closeted to consult on the manner of proceed- 
ing with the works which Ali had commenced in 
Suddenly the tent door was unclosed 
and the Cadi made lis appearance, who proclaim- 
ed in Arabic, Turkish, and Greek, that all peti- 
tioners for justice against the late Bashaw, or any 
thing else might freely enter, as the new Viceroy 
was empowered by the Sultan to hear a!] com- 
plaints, and exercise justice. At these words the 


janissaries fell back, and left the entance free. 


Mahomet entered with Ricardo, who being a slave 
of Hassan’s was allowed to go into the tent. 


It is true, my youth, and the folly I have shown in | Greeks, Christians, and Turks, now entered to 


consenting to wear this Moorish dress may give | present petitions, and the Cadi dispatched all 
doubts of my ability to do either for you, or per-| C@uses in as little time as possible. He referred 
haps you may not want my assistance, still I shal] | to no laws or acts, for the Cadi ig a competent 
do that which I think for the best, as the physician | judge in all eases, and there is no appeal from his 


gives his patient the medicine he imagines most | 
proper, and withholds often the thing he most 
wishes for. No one has more power in this city | 
than the Cadi, my master; even thine, the new 
Viceroy, cannot do so much for his friends: this 
being so, I can say I am the most powerful person 
in the city,as [ have greatinfluence over my mas- 
ter. I propose toask him to purchase you, so that 
we may be together, and we inay have leisure then | 
to console thee if thou wishest to be consoled, and 
Itime to arrange my plans for leaving this hated 
life.” 


“1 thank thee Mahomet,” said Ricardo, “ for the 
friendship thou showest, although I am well assur- 








ed that nothing thou canst do will relieve me. But 
come, no more of this subject, and let us hasten to 
the tents for I see crowds of people sgreachinn' 
them from the city, and without doubt the late 
Viceroy, who comes out to give place to my master, 
who will soon take up his residence in the city.” 

“It is true,” said Mahomet; “let us be quick 
and we shall be present at the ceremonies on the 
occasion. I know they will amuse you.” 

“Yes, and perhaps thou wilt be of service to me 
if the guardian of the captives shall have missed 
me, for he is a renegade Corsican, and not of a 
very compassionate nature.”’ 


The two friends then took the path towards the 
tents, and arrived just as the old Bashaw approach- 
ed and the new one had taken up his station at the 
door of his tent to receive him. 


Ali Bashaw, for thus was the late governor call- 
ed, was accompanied by all the janissaries who 
had been garrisoned in Nicosiasince the Turks had 
taken possession of the place; there was about 
five hundred of them and were in two wings, or 
files, one armed with naked hangers, the other file 
with musquets. At the tent of the new Bashaw 
Hassan, they stationed themselves around it, while 
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sentence toa superior court, 

The attention of the Cadi was claimed by a 
chauz or alguacil, who reported that a jew was 
without with a beautiful Christian maiden whom 
he wished to sell. The Cadi commanded him to 
enter, and following the algaucil, a venerable jew 
made his appearance through the crowd, bringing 
with him a veiled woman who was dressed in Tur- 
kish apparel. The dress was so tasteful and so 
costly, that not even the Moorish ladies of Fez or 
Morocco could vie with her, and they carry the 
palm among the Moors for richness of attire over 
even the ladies of Argel, with their profusion of 
pearls. A veil of purple silk concealed her face, 
around her throat and ankles were ornaments of 
pure gold; her arms, which were seenthrough her 
loose sleeves of gauze, were encircled with golden 
bracelets inlaid with rich pearls. Her whole ap- 
pearance was pleasing and imposing. The Cadi 
and the Bashaws gazed upon her with admiration 
and ordered the jew to raise her veil; he obeyed, 
and discovered a face which dazzled the eyes, 
and brought joy to the hearts of all around, as the 
sun, which has long been concealed by clouds, 
bursts forth to the desiring eyes below her. Such 
was the effect of the beauty and grace of the Chris- 
tian captive. Inno one did her appearance create 
such emotions as in the breast of the unhappy Ri- 
cardo, since in her he discovered his cruel and 
beloved Leonisa, whom he had so long wept as 
dead. Atthe sight of the enchanting captive the 
heart of Ali surrendered at once, while that of 
Hassan received a deep wound; but of the three, 
the Cadi was the most struck, who could not tear 
his eyes away from the beautiful Leonisa, So 
powerful was the force of love, that each one de- 
termined to make the Christias: his own. Without 
asking who she was, or how she came in the pow- 
er of the jew, they at once demanded the price. 
The avaricious jew required two thousand escu- 
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dos, which Ali declared he wag ready to count 
eut on the spot. 

Hassan, who in the meantime had determined 
not to lose her, even with life, said “I also can 
give two thousand escudes, not to oppose Ali, but 


that I think this splendid girl ought to belong to 


none of us, she is only fit for the Sultan; in his 
name I buy her, and let me see whe would dare 
to say aught against this.” 

“[ dare!” said Ali, “as it was for the Sultan I 
wished tu purchase her. 
for the Sultan, as I wish to gain his favor; but you 
Hassan, whe are torule this rich island of Cyprus 
can obtain others; and, morcever, as I} am going 
to Constantinople, J can take her immediately, 
while you have no facilities of sending her: for 
these reasons, and because I first offered the mo- 
ney, I think it but justice, Hassan, that you do not 
oppose me.” 

“Jt is true Ihave no interest to further in send- 
ing apresent to the Sultau, but I ought to give him 
something for the favor he has shown me; as to 
the means of transporting her I can send her in an 
armed gualliot with my slaves.” 

Ali was transported with rage, and starting up, 
he grasped his dagger. “This Christian slave 
shall be sent to the Grand Senor, and as I first of- 
fered the money she is mine,” he said with fury. 
‘* She is mine in reason and justice, Hassan; and 
if thou darest dispute it, this hanger will defend 
my right and punish thy boldness!” 

The Cadi who had listened attentively to all 
that passed, and who trembled as well as the other 
two at the idea of losing the beautiful Leonisa, 
now laid his plans for soothing the violence ef the 
Bashaws, and obtaining the captive for himself. 
He threw himself between them, “ Be quiet, Has- 
san; calm thyself Ali! if you will listen to me, I 
wil! settle all difference between you, and arrange 
matters that the Grand Sener will be equally obli- 
ged to you both.” 

The contending Bashaws listened with respect 
to the Cadi, asthe Turks always shew great reve- 
renee tothe aged. “Thou sayest, Ali,” continued 
the Cadi, “thou wishest this slave tobe sent to the 
Grand Senor, and Hassan asserts the same; thou 
Ali, declarest thou hast offered the price demanded 
by the jew, Hassan also declares it was his inten- 
tion to buy her and give the same money, now 
this I propose: the slave shal! belong to beth; 
Ali shall pay two thousand escudos and Hassan 
the same, while the slave shall be given to my care 
who will send her to Constantinople at my cest, 
with all the style becoming her fature destiny; I 
will also write to the Sultan all that has passed, 
and the eagerness both have shown to serve him.” 

The Bashaws declared themselves contented 
with this arrangement, buteach determined in his 
secret soul, to taxe measures to obtainthe slave if it 
were even by open violence. Hassan who wasto 


remain Viceroy of Cyprus, hoped by gifts or } 


threats to force or induce the Cadi to surrender 
her; Ali had also his plans, and aecordingly gave 
her over to the Cadi, and each paid the two thou- 
sand escudos to the jew. Fhe Hebrew pocketed 
the money, saying it was still not half enough, for 
her apparel was worth all the sum. This was 
true, as her hair parted im front and curled to her 


I have need of a present | 


|neck, and plaited behind, was adorned and braid- 
ed with strings of pearls; her ornaments were of 
great value; and her dress of green satin was bor- 
|dered with bands of gold woven with rich jewels. 
| Every one saw the jew had not been paid enough 
and the Cadi deelared he would also put down 
i thousand eseudos, as then he would have a 
part in the gift to the Sultan. The Bashaws agreed 
to all he said, as each already fancied the lovely 
| Sicilian in his power. 
Words are in vain to portray the feeling of Ri- 
icardo at this seene. His soul’s dearest’ treasure 
thus put up te public sale; his lost jewel found bus 
‘to be torn from him! What grief and fear agiia 
ited his bosom—he could scareely believe himself 
awake, when she whom he believed dead and lost 
to him for ever, was thus suddenly brought before 
him. He turned to Mahomet: “ Dost thou not 
know her?” he said. 

“ No, IL have never seen her.”’ 

“Then learn she is Leonisa !”’ 

“ Ha! what sayest thou?” exclaimed the asto- 
nished Mahomet. 

“ What theu hast heard—she is Leonisa !” 

“ Then silence, and do not discover thyself, 
‘now fate has happiness in store for thee, as she is 
lin my master’s power.” 
| “Why should Inot discover myself te her?” 
said Riearde. 

“ The surprise or emotion of both would betray 
you, and impede the design I have formed—give 
no sign that thou hast ever seen her before.” 

“1 will put myself under thy guidance.” said 
Ricardo. But Ricardo was in no danger of recog- 
nition, as the unfortunate captive kept her eyes 
fixed on the ground shedding tears, every one of 
which, te Ricardo, was werth an oriental pear). 

The Cadi approached, and taking her hand, 
and placed it inthat of Mahomet. ‘‘ Take her,”’ 
he said, “to the city, and deliver her to my wife, 
Halima; tell her to treat her as aslave of Sultan 
Soliman’s.” 

Mahomet departed with his charge, while Ri 
cardo followed with his eyes the star of his destiny 
until concealed from view by the walls of Noco- 
sia; he then approached the jew, and inquired 
how the Christian lady had fallen into his power? 
He replied, he had purchased her from some 
Turks, who had been shipwrecked on the island 
of Pantalea. He would have gone on, but was 
commanded to appear before the Bashaws, and 
give an aecount of the manner by whicl: he be- 
came possessed of the captive, and leaving Ricar- 
do, he approached the tent. 

During their walk to the city, Mahomet asked 
the captive in the Italian language, from what 
country she came. She replied she was from the 
city of Trapana. 

«“ Do you know,” asked Mahomet, “ arich and 
noble cavalier in that place named Ricardo?” 

“I know him to my sorrow,” said Leonisa with 
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a sigh. 

“To your sorrow !” said Mahomet. 

‘««' Tu my sorrow, and to his,” replied Leonisa. 

“ Happily you mey also have seen, in the same 
city, another cavalier, of fine disposition, born of 
rich parents,—valiant, liberal, and discreet, and 


\who is called Cornelio?” 
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‘“‘WelldolI know him, and he has contributed 
more to my misfortune than Ricardo. But who | 
are you, Sir, who thus seem to know my friends?” 

“lama native of Palermo,” replied Mahomet, 
“who by various accidents have found myself in / 
this state, and this dress, so different from all to | 
which I have formerly beer accustomed. I know } 
them, because they were both in my power. Cor- 
nelio was captured by some Turks of Tripoli, who | 
brought him to this Island with some merchandize, | 
for his masteris a merchant ef Rhodes, and has 
trusted Cornelio with all his goods.”’ 

‘«« And well will he keep them, for he knows how 
to hoard up his own,” said Leonisa, contemptuous- 
ly. ‘“Buttell me, Sir, how came Ricardo to this 
island ?” 

‘‘ He came with a corsair who captured him in 
a garden on the shore near Trapana, and with 
him was captured a lady, whose name he would 
never tell me. He was here many days, with his 
master who was going to visit the tomb of Maho- 
met at Medina, but just as they were going to set 
off Ricardo fell ill, and his master left him to my 
care to cure, and if he did not return to send him 
to Constantinople, or wherever he should send me 
wordhe was. Heaven ordained otherwise, asthe 
unfortunate Ricardo rapidly declined, and in a 
few days he was released from a life which he 
hated. He died with the name of Leonisa on his 
lips, a lady whom he told me he cherished more 
than his life, or his soul. Leonisa, he said, was 
wrecked on the Island of Pantanalea, and was 
drowned before his eyes. He wept for her death 
incessantly, and grief was the cause of his own 
death, as he was always perfectly well in body.” 

“In the conversation you had together, and be- 
ing countrymen, you must have conversed often,” 
said Leonisa. “Did he mention the manner in 
which he and his Leonisa were captured ?” 

“Yes, he told me the whole story. He deseri- 
bed her to me, and said if such a Christian lady, 
with suck a name, should by accident still be alive, 
and I should meet with her, I must treat for her 
ransom, for he would willingly pay all the de- 
mands for her.” 

‘‘Noble and liberal Ricardo!” said the cap- 
tive. “God pardon her who was the cause of 
his death—that unhappy creature is she who 
now stands beside you. I am the Leonisa he 
wept as dead, and would to God he were alive, 
that I might repay him for the serrow he has 
endured for my sake. Lam she whom Cor- 
nelio did net love enough to ransom, and whom 
Ricardo has so wept. Many anc miserable 
have been the events which have brought me 
to the state in which you see me. I have been 
so fortunate as to preserve my honor, which is 
the only ray of comfort in my unhappy situa- 
tion. I know not where I am, nor who is my 
master, nor where my hapless destiny is dragging 
me. I pray you, Sir, by the christian blood which 
flows in your veins, to stand my friend, and advise 
me whatto do in this present situation. My trou- 
bles are great, and, to my seeming, still increase, 
so that | know not what terrible future awaits 
me,” 

Mahomet vowed to do all in his power to serve 
the beautiful captive—he would counsel her with 


| alll the judgment he pcssessed, and assist her with 
his strength. He related to her the difference 
| which had taken place on her account with the 
| Bashaws, and informed her, she was in the power 
| of the Cadi his master, who would soon send her 
‘to Constantinople as a present to the Sultan. 
However, before that took place, he hoped, with 
the help of that God he served, although a bad 
christian, to dispose of her in another manner. 
He made her acquainted with the disposition of 
Halima, tke Cadi’s wife, and advised her to gain 
her good will, as she must remain in her power 
, until she was sent to Constantinople. With these 
and other counsels, they arrived at the house of 
Halima, with whom he left the captive, repeating 
the message of his master. The Moorish lady 
was pleased with the dress and appearance of the 
captive and received her very courteously. Maho- 
met immediately returned to the tents, to seek 
Ricardo and relate all that had passed with Leo- 





nisa. He found him and told him all that had oc- 
curred. When he arrived at that point where 
Leonisa showed so much emotion at hearing of 
his death, the tears started to hiseyes. He also 
told him of the false account he had given her of 
the captivity of Cornelio, to see if she felt itdeeply, 
and described the sneering manner in which she 
had spoken of him. All this was a soothing balm 
to the afflicted heart of Ricardo, who said to Ma- 





homet, ‘‘And now my friend, we must decide 
what is to be done to release Leonisa from her 
present situation, fer although I could not under- 
stand the Bashaws, yet I know all that passed, 
from a renegade Venetian who related it to me. 
We must not permit her to fall into the hands of 
the Sultan.” 

“The first step to be taken,” replied Mahomet, 
‘“‘is to have thee attached to the household of my 








master, afterwards we can consult together, on 
further measures.” 

The overseer of the Christian captives now ap- 
proached, and carried Ricardo to Hassan, who, 
with the Cadi, now sat out on the road to the city, 
so late the residence of Ali. 

The late Bashaw departed for Constantinople, 
earnestly charging the Cadi to send soon the cap- 
tive, that the Sultan might know his wish to serve 
him. The treacherous Cadi promised faithfully 
to send her in afew days. Ali departed full of 
hope, and Hassan was almost sure of obtaining 
the beautiful Christian. Mahomet so managed 
affairs that Ricardo changed masters and very soon 
found himselfin the same house with his Leonisa. 
Ricardo changed his name to Mario, that Leonisa 
might not hear of him before she sawhim, The 
desire of beholding his beloved now grew so 
strong, that Ricardo knew no moments of repose. 
This however was a difficult thing, as he knew 
the Moors were very jealous of their women and 
keep them concealed from all eyes. ‘They were 
not so scrupulous regarding the Christians as they 
did not look upon them as human beings, and this 
gave him a chance of once more gazing upon her. 
It happened one day that the lady Halima met 
Ricardo, and felt so much admiration for him, that 
her heart became strongly interestedin him. She 
immediately repaired to Leonisa, who by her gen- 








tle manners had become quite a favorite with her, 
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and whom she treated with respect as belonging | 
to the Grand Senor. She informed her of the ar- | 
rival of a noble cavalier from the same city as the | 
renegade Mahomet, and a more graceful creature | 
she had never seen. Leonisa inquired the name | 
of the captive, 


“Itis Mario,” replied Halima. 

‘There is no one of that naine in ny 
said Leonisa; “but if you could contrive to pro- 
cure me an interview with him, I would soon dis- | 
cover who he is.” | 

‘* | will do that, willingly,” replied the enamored 
lady. ‘On Friday the Cadi attends the Zala in| 
the mosque, when 1 will send for him here, and | 
you can converse with him. ‘Tell him of my love, | 
and mark if he be pleased with it.” | 


Leonisa readily promised assent, as she was | 
eager to see whom this Trapana cavalier might} 
be. 

Soon after this conversation between Lady Hali- | 
ma and Leonisa, the Cadi took Mahomet and Ma- 
rio aside and confided to them his passion for the 
captive, and desired their assistance to get her in 
his power, declaring he would die rather than de- 
liver her tothe Grand Turk. Thisdisclosure was 
heard by his slaves with joy, and they hoped by 
this means to further their own plans. It was con- 
certed between them, that Mario, being a country- 
man of the captives, should be allowed to see her, 
and exert his utmost to induce her to return the 
passion of the Cadi, and if his suit was favorably 
heard, the Sultan should be informed she was 
dead. The Cadi was overjoyed at the idea of ob- 
taining her, ard promised the friends if they were 
successful, their liberty and great wealth, so that 
they might retire to their country rich and honor- 
able. If he was liberal in his promises, so were 
the slaves, and vowed to give him possession of 
Leonisa if he would permit them to have frequent 
access to her. 





‘‘ Halima goes soon,” said the Cadi, “ to spend 
a few days with her parents, who are Greek | 
Christians, and then I will give orders that Mario 
may be admitted to Leonisa whenever he may 
wish, and command Leonisa to receive her coun- 
tryman when he arrives.” 


The wind seemed to veer round, and blow fa- 
vorable to the wishes of Ricardo, whose plans his 
master and mistress little knew they were for- 
warding when they sought to compass their own. 
These arrangements being made all around, the 
first who obtained her wish was Halima, for wo- 
man is by nature ingenious and spirited when she 
has any cherished purpose in view. That day the 
Cadi sought Halima, and informed her, she was at 
liberty to visit her parents, and stay with them as 
long as it might please her. But Halima now 
interested in an intrigue, would not relinquish it 





for even the paradise of Mahomet, particularly as 
she was very fond of a little flirtation now and 
then. She replied she did not care to go—when 
she did, she should inform him; at all events, she 
snould take the Christian captive with her. 
‘That cannot be,” replied the Cadi, “as it| 
would be very wrong to permit any one to look | 





upon the Sultan’s present—besides, he did not 
wish her to converse with Christians,as when she 


arrived at the Grand Seraglio, she must turn Turk, 
whether she would or no.” 

‘* There will be no danger im my relations’ 
house,” replied Halima, “as [ often go there, and 
am a very good Turk notwithstanding. I shall 
not remain there more than four or five days, as 
I bear you such affection that I cannot consent to 
be separated long from you.” 

The Cadi said no more, as he was fearful of 
arousing her suspicions. Friday arrived, and the 
Cadi departed for the mosque, where he always 
remained five hours. He was no sooner gone, 
than Halima sent for Mario. The renegade who 
guarded the harem would have opposed his en- 
trance, but Halima sent one of her women to bring 
him into the presence of Leonisa. Ricardo ad- 
vanced confused and trembling, as if he were to 
meetan army of enemies. Leonisa was in the 
same dress in which she appeared in the tent of 
the Bashaws. She stood at the foot of a marble 
staircase which led to the corridors above. Her 
head was leaning upon her hand, and she was 
gazing at the side of the hall opposite to the door 
through which Ricardo came, so that he had ad- 
vanced to her side ere she sawhim. As Ricardo 
gazed upon Leonisa his heart palpitated and his 
sight almost failed ; a thousand thoughts of joy and 
sorrow passed through his mind: now a rush of 
pleasure came to his heart that-he was so near 
that !uvely being whom le cherished more than 
life—again, the remembrance of their captivity 
damped all his felicity ; thus with alternate grief 
and joy he was slowly advancing to the spot 
where Leonisa stood, when she suddenly turned 
her head and saw him. Ricardo stopped as he 
met her eyes, his feet refused to move ; while Lceo- 
nisa, who believed him dead, at his sudden ap- 
pearance was filled with terror. With her eyes 
fixed upon him she moved backwards up several 
of the marble steps, and taking out a small crucifix 
she kissed it several times, and crossed herself as 
if she was conjuring from her some apparition from 
the other world. Ricardo recovered his firmness, 
and perceived from the conduct of Leonisa what 
was her mistake. 

‘‘ Beautiful Leonisa,” he said, “ the account of 
my death which Mahomet gave is not true. 
W ould it were, for then I should not experience 
the dread which now oppresses me, lest I find the 
coldness and scorn which you once displayed to- 
wards me, still reign in your bosom. Calm thy- 
self, lady, and descend. If you will condescend 
to approach near me, which you never yet have 
deigned to do, you will find Lamno phantom, but 
aliving body. I am Ricardo, Leonisa; that Ri- 
cardo to whom you have been the occasion of so 
many misfortunes,” 

Leonisa placed her finger on her mouth, which 
was a signal to speak lower, and assured of his 
existence, she approached him. 

“ Speak low, Mario, for this I understand is 
your present name,” said Leonisa; “and con- 
verse on no subject except that which Ishall open 
to you, for if we are overheard, we shall never see 
each other again. Halima, our mistress, whom I 
believe is listening to us, has become enamored 
with you, and has employed me as her mediator 
between you. If your feelings do not respond to 
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hers, at least feign it. I desire this as being more 
expedient, and because a lady should not be abso- 
igely refused.” 

Never can Tact, beautiful Leonisa, as you 
wish. What, do you suppose my love so light, it 
can be transferred to another so easily? or do you 
think it honest for an honorable cavalier to feign 
a passion he does not feei? However, lady, my 
soul is in your hands—do as you wish in this 
matter. Still, fair Leonisa, I cannot help imagin- 
ing you are deceived, as I have never seen the 
lady ; but let it be as it will, if 1 can by this means 
gain access to you, I willdo anything you wish. 
Say for me all you think proper, for anew I dedi- 
cate to your service that soul and body which I 
have so often risked for you. Before I go,” con- 
tinued Ricardo, “I pray you, lady, relate the 
means of your escape from the corsairs, and how 
you fell into the hands of the jew.” 

E. R. S. 
( To be continued. ) 








An Allegory. 

From the den of Cerberus armed with the mis- 
siles of desolation, forth issued the Demon of the 
Plague. With a savage gleaming he proceeded 
to the scene where his exploits were to win for him 
an eternal record. Savage as he was, there was | 
atineture of mercy in his disposition. Unfortu- 
nately he met with the nymph Apprehension. She 
chanted a syren strain—she wooed him to Circean 
bowers, and lingering, the monster Fear, their off- 
spring, was produced. Like Telemachus, from 
the embraces of Calpyso, he at length tore away, 
leaving the nymph tomourn. Not so with his off- 
spring. Instinctively urged, the footsteps of her 
father were followed, and those he would have 
spared were by the urchin prostrated. The de- 
stroying angel looked around in wonder. He could | 
not perceive why his mission had been attended | 
with effects so far beyond what wasdesigned. In | 
vain he sought the cause, until one day retiring to 
an umbrageous fountain, and pausing from his 
labor, he was accosted by his daughter. “ Father, 
when will your missionend?” Amazed, he gazed 
upon her. “ Art thou the child of ny beloved Ap-| 
prehension? And is itthou who hast given to a| 
healthful visitation such horrors ?” 

At this moment a sombre cloud spread its cano- 
py. The water swelled convulsively, while nota 
breath indicated the presence of air. Instantly 
the canopied veil was rent—the lightning burst in 
dazzling and awful splendor, and the peal of the 
thunder struck terror to the stoutest heart. 

The heavens resumed their wonted serenity, the 
blue sky seemed almost dissolved in purple—the 
stars looked smilingly out—the fountain conti- 
nued in its play—the trees were robed in glitter- 
ing freshness, and the gentle air came balmy as 
ever. Peri breathed. I looked—Fear lay lifeless, 











and the Demon, with a distracted mien, was wing- 
ing his flight. J.J. Ae 














ORIGINAL. 
“Alma Mater.’ 


Ye sombre piles, ye massive walls, 
That crown yon classic bowers, 
How many a scene your sight recalls, 
Of deftly footed hours, 
That tripped in gladsome dance along, 
With shout and laugh and echoing song, 
And scattered rosy wreaths the while : 
Ah, little deemed we then what woes 
Would cloud our path e’er life should close, 
And chase youth’s radiant smile, 


When hast’ning up the Eastern sky, 
The summer’s morn came on; 
When matin bells bade sleep to fly, 
As pealed their echoing tone— 
How oft my steps I’ve checked and stood, 
To gaze upon the orient flood, 
That poured its radiance on my eye: 
And bathed hill, dale, lawn, and grove, 
In purple light, that angels love, 
Welcomed by carolled symphony. 


When roared without the wintry storm, 
The hearth-stone round we drew, [ warm, 
And hands were grasped and hearts were 
As by the fleeting moments flew : 
The pipe, with many a moral rife, 
Emblems its smoky wreaths of life ; 
The moderate cup of wine,— 
The converse, grave or gay by fits, 
As college moralists or wits, 
To this or that incline. 


Learning, new treasures daily ope’d, 
New charms each day displayed ; 
Such then, the path we fondly tripped, 
Our feet might ever tread : 
Vain wish! we ne’er may know again, 
Those hours nor dimmed with care nor pain, 
In learning’s sacred shades ; [flowers, 
Where nought we sought but fresher 
To wave amid the muse’s bowers, 
A wreath that never fades. 


"Twas not the wreath of glory—no— 
*T was holier far than this! 
Nor yet of pleasure, for that too, 
Gives momentary bliss, 
But ‘twas the wreath of knowledge—fair, 
If virtue choose the flowers we wear, 
If passion—vice—or pride,— 
A drooping garland shades the brow, 
In dark and dismal tints of woe, 
The coronal is dyed. 





"Anecdote. 
Mapame Murat one day said to Madame Cam- 


pan, “1am astonished that you are not more awed 


in our presence; you speak to us with as much 


| familiarity as when we were your pupils!” ‘The 


Be cautious how you grow intimate with any | best thing you can do,” replied Madame Campan, 
one. Because, for one who will prove worthy of | “ is to forget your titles when you are with me ; for 
your regard, you will find twenty who, if not utter- | I can never be afraid of queens whom I have held 


ly unworthy of it, cannot appreciate it. 


under the rod.” 





ALLEGRO CON SPIRITO. 





“SAW VE AUGHT OF MY LOVE.” 
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Saw ye aught of my love, 
Gude man, Patie Cammer Katie ; 
Saw ye aught of my love, 

On his charger prancing. 
When trumpets blaw and diums gae rap, 
He wears a feather in his cap, 
Ye neversaw a likelier chap, 

To set young hearts a dancing. 

Saw ye aught of my love, etc. 








102 THE DIORAMAS, é&c. 























ORIGINAL. The Human Frame. 
4 . . Ir is made for health and happiness, and when 
Hanington’s Dioramas. we look upon a countenance blooming with beau- 
InreREsTING additions have been made to this | ty, and observe its expression of quiet enjoyment, 
establishment by the exhibition of three Dioramas. | we feel that the being who formed it is a God of 
The first opens with a magnificent view of Swit-;love. But we must not forget, that within the very 
zerland ; the funeral of a Monk by torch-light, and | blooming cheek, there is contrived an apparatus 
the interior of the Monastary of St. Gallen, are the |capable of producing something very different 
other two. from enjoyment. A fibrous net-work spreads ove: 
The first scene represents day-light, on the right | it, coming out of the trunk from the brain, extend- 
ig seen the exterior of a Monastery, in the back ing every where its slender ramifications, and 
ground, boats are gliding to and fro on the bosom | sending a little thread to every point upon the sur- 
of a peaceful, slumbering lake, smooth as a polish-| face. What is thismechanism for? Its uses are 
ed mirror, shut up between banks of enchanting | many, but among its other properties, there is in 
picturesque beauties; the gorgeous sun is shed-/|it a slumbering power, which may indeed never 
ding a glorious blaze of light, scattering his beams | be called into action, but which always exists, and 
amidst clouds of azure blue and burnished gold. | is always ready, whenever God shall call it forth, 
On the right, amidst the wild hills, nimble feeted | to be the instrument of irremediable and unuttera- 
goats are seen, and now they fight, and the shep-}bie suffering. We admit that in almost every 
herd’s boy with agile foot pursues to separate } case it remains harmless and inoperative ; stil] it 
them; this is managed with indescribable ingenu- | !s there, always there, and always ready; and it 
ity, and affords infinite mirth to the specta tors, lis called into action whenever God thinks best. 
whilst the boy is dealing his blows upon the goats, | And itis not merely in the cheek, but throughout 
and one of them alternately attacking him and re-| every part of the frame that the apparatus of suf- 
treating. On the left a road winds round the base | fering lies concealed; and it is an apparatus 
of one of the mountains ; gradually the shades of | Which is seldom out of order. Sickness deranges 
evening approach, and the gleams f the parting | and weakens the other powers, but it seldom in- 
sun ceases to shed his glories, but a faint blushing | terferes with this; it remains always at its post, in 
tinge pervades the sky, as the golden orb sinks | the eye, the ear, the brain, the hand—in every or- 
behind the western fiills. The lowing of cattle is | gan and every limb, and always ready to do God’s 
heard with the tinkling bell—slowly the herds | bidding. 
wind their way along the mountain path, followed 
by their faithful shepherd discoursing rural sounds Ladies Pastimes. 
from his pipe. The misty twilight disappears, night 


comes on, and silence overspreads the earth, the] . : “AN gece 
pn ' rT pioyed a large portion of their time inneedle-work 
moon rises in cloudless majesty, high in her vault- | 


: a and embroidery ; and their acquirements in these 
ed spheres, her silver rays illuminating the scene. | 


elegant accomplishments most probably afforded 


A deep and melancholy sound—the tolling of the | them little leisure for the pursuits of trifling and 


Monastery bell strike upon the listener’s ear—the | 
useless amusements; but though we are not ac- 


distant notes of a funeral hymn swell solemnly , ; 
. - quainted with the nature of their recreations, there 
around, no noise arrests its doleful sounds; Monks |. 
. 2 : is no reason to suppose that they were unbecom- 
with lighted tapers slowly approach, behind whom |... 
bier, bearing the bo-| "6 2 themselves, or indulged beyond the bounds 
are seen others supporting & bier, bearing the Do-| of reason or decorum. Much has been said about 
dy of one of their brotherhood, which they are fc s “gg er 
carrying to the dreary tomb. | the skilfulness of the Saxon and Norman ladies in 
arrying Ae : é | handling the needle, embroidering, and working 
The next scene exhibits the interior of the Mo- | in tapestry; and that their performances were not 
nastery, the magnificent altar is splendidly illumi- ‘only held in high estimation at home, but were 
nated with wax tapers; the funeral train approach, | equally prized upon the continent, where none 
the bishop with his crosier, followed by the incense | were produced that could be placed in competition 
bearers, etc., in their official robes. The bier is | with them. 
rested—the bearers kneel, the Requiem is chaunted, 
celestial sounds ascend to heaven, and the dead is 
borne to its final resting-place. 











Ix the early ages, our fair countrywomen em- 








One of the most beautiful traits in the Christian 


mich tn 0 Gtat enilinn of the vealke i it ‘character is love. Towards all around him he 
. a feels a tenderness of affection that prompts to kind 
scene well calculated to awaken the solemn and | 


holy feelings of our nature and call into exercise | actions and good deeds. He bas caught the epirit 


the lofty powers of the mind; which, to the sou) is, pete sey is angrier bap een ert apa 
hehe See ; j | passion, and he passes by offences, and is blind to 
as it were, mingling with departed spirits. On the | 


whole the exhibition is one of the most striking pt eS eee eee 
that has yet been submitted to the public. Mr. (te 


, ; , : considers his brother. Suchis the real christian— 

Hanington has happily christened his establish- ; 
= Ree how few are perfect ! 

ment a “ Moral Theatre,” truly it is so, for where 
else can a family while away an evening, in 
which amusement is blended with instruction, 
freed from the very name of stage, so pleasantly 
as in attending this innocent exhibition, atthe Ci-| A wise man wants but little, because he desires 
ty Saloon, Broadway. not much. 














The virtue of prosperity is temperance ; the vir- 
tue of adversity is fortitude. 
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